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THE WEEK. 


Tue further details show that the loss of life from 
the diabolical outrage in Madrid was very heavy, over 
twenty persons being killed and some fifty wounded. 
The King had shown last year that he has a cool head 
in a crisis, and he and the Queen have delighted the 
people of Spain by driving about in Madrid without an 
escort and completing the programme of public cere- 
monies. The assassin Morales was discovered on 
Monday at Terrejon, a small village thirty miles 
from Madrid, but he shot the policeman who was about 
to arrest him and then committed suicide. He was 
the son of rich parents and has been known for some 
time as a dangerous anarchist. Some agitation has 
been caused in Italy by the discovery of bombs at 
Ancona, on the eve of King Victor Emmanuel’s visit 
to that historical centre of anarchism. 

Micuagi. Davitt was buried on Saturday amid the 
passionate sorrow of the nation in whose history he 
will hold a remarkable place. The gradual reconstruc- 
tion of the fragments into which Irish national life had 
been broken up by conquest and tyranny has been the 
work of many men pursuing different means in different 
generations. Davitt played one of those decisive 
parts which had been filled by the mighty leader- 
ship of O'Connell. Both these men had a 
certain genius for inspiring hope, action, perse- 
verance, resolution, in a community of men whom 
oppression and the fatigue of failure had left strag- 
gling and disconsolate. Davitt taught the poor their 
power, not as some adventurer ambitious for fame or 
riches or popularity, but as an ardent patriot who saw 
what means alone could save Ireland from the curse 
that was scattering her sons in exile. 

Yet, as Mr. Blunt shows in the article we print 
this week, Davitt was in some respects not at alla 
characteristic Irishman. He was a convinced follower 
of Henry George and that was a theory which left the 
Irish peasant cold. He was, indeed, above all things 
a democrat. He pitied the wronged outside Ireland 
with something of the universal sympathies of 'o8. 
His hatred was of governments, not of races. 
He never shut himself up in Ireland’s afflictions. 
The will in which he forgives his enemies is the ex- 
pression of a mind sincerely magnanimous and gentle. 
He had much to forgive. The chief memory of his 
childhood was eviction, the chief memory of his boy- 
hood was the violence which Irish Catholics suffered 
in Orange England, the chief memory of his 
manhood was a brutal imprisonment. He _ nursed 
his memories, but not as stings to his hatred. 
He was chiefly anxious to save others from suffering, 
and it was largely due to him that the barbarities of 
our prison life have been softened. We wonder how 
many of those rich men who tried to hunt him down 
by all the means and resources of perhaps the most 
powerful governing class in the world could even 
divine the sensibilities of his nature or ever understand, 
in the honest and comfortable illusions of their lives, 
that this Irish patriot had anything to pardon. 

Tue proceedings of the Duma have been marked 
by an important crisis in the popular tactics. Some 
of the Labour deputies proposed on Wednesday that 
the settlement of the agrarian question should be 
taken out of the hands of the Duma itself and dele- 


gated to local committees elected by universal suf- 
frage. The correspondent of the T7ybune states 
that these Labour leaders argued that such 
a course would organise the whole people and 
increase its confidence in the Duma. The peasant 
deputies did not, however, take this view, and broke 
away from the Labour group, with the result that the 
proposal was overwhelmingly defeated. It is difficult to 
see how anyone could suppose that this method would 
not have destroyed the power of the Duma and dis- 
organised the general resistance to the bureaucracy. 
It was, indeed, a counsel of despair. The latest news 
suggests that the Government is seriously concerned, 
and that it is trying to impress the Duma by a show of 
vigour in dealing with the agrarian question. 





Tue German Emperor has paid a visit to Vienna 
and done two things in the hope of fortifying the 
precarious health of the Triple Alliance. During the 
last few days there had been a violent outburst of 
anti-German feeling in the Magyar Press. The 
German Emperor's visit was expected to aggra- 
vate this ill-feeling, but he has gone out of his 
way to be polite to the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
and it is said that his tact and politeness have already 
produced a soothing effect. He has also sent a tele- 
gram to the King of Italy, to which that Sovereign 
has made a suitable and cordial reply. The incidents 
are chiefly important as symptoms of the anxiety and 
concern with which the German Emperor has watched 
his growing isolation. His visit has caused no dis- 
quiet to anybody. The Triple Alliance does not prevent 
the free play of the sympathies and affections of Europe. 
It exists to-day not so much to defend the allies from 
other Powers but to keep the peace or to restrain 
animosities within the Alliance itself. In this sense 
the Emperor’s visit is a contribution to the peace of 
Europe. We are glad to notice two other encourag- 
ing signs in the events of the week. The TZribunc 
correspondent says that the Vossische Zeitung is 
urging Germany to give a serious and sympathetic 
consideration to the proposal to reduce armaments by 
common agreement ; the other event is the renewal by 
Bjornsen of his proposal which we have frequently 
applauded in these columns for a defensive alliance 
between the smaller nations of the North. 

Tue Giolitti Cabinet, writes our Rome correspon- 
dent, has been very fortunate in its beginning even 
before the reopening of the Chamber, appointed for the 
twelfth of this month. The elections, which have taken 
place in twenty-three of the constituences which 
remained vacant through the resignation of the 
Socialist Deputies at the time of the last attempt at a 
general strike, have resulted in the return of only 
eighteen Socialist members, the party having thus 
lost three seats, while in two constituencies a second 
ballot is necessary. Considering that the Socialists 
will form the most turbulent wing of the new Opposi- 
tion the gain for the Cabinet is of some importance. 
Another piece of good luck for the Cabinet was 
the discovery of an Anarchist plot at Ancona which is 
supposed to have been directed against King Victor 
Emmanuel, who will visit that town on June 24 to 
open the works on the harbour. Ancona has old and 
dreaded traditions in anarchism, it being there that 
Enrico Malatesta, the best known leader of the sect, 
now living in London, succeeded in publishing a paper 
which spread the propaganda throughout Central 
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Italy. Both these events took place without any direct 
interference on the part of the present Cabinet, as 
the electoral campaign in the constituencies, vacant 
through the resignation of the Socialist Deputies, 
took place during the Cabinet crisis, so that the new 
Ministry could not influence it one way or the other, 
whilst the discovery of the Anarchist plot at Ancona 
was a consequence of the brutal attempt against the 
Spanish Sovereigns immediately after their marriage. 
The Italian police, attempting to discover whether 
there was any connection in Italy with the crime of 
Madrid, succeeded in putting their hands on the con- 
spirators of Ancona, thus avoiding what might have 
resulted in a still greater tragedy. The gain of the 
Cabinet in this will be better appreciated when one 
considers that in Italy the men in power are considered 
responsible and are overthrown whenever an attempt 
takes place. When Passanante tried to stab King 
Humbert, Signor Cairoli, then Premie:, although he 
received the wound intended for his Sovereign, fell 
from power. 





Tue Tribune published on Wednesday an 
extremely interesting article from its correspondent in 
Stockholm on the political situation in Sweden. At the 
last General Election Sweden returned its first Liberal 
Government. The election was fought on the question 
of the suffrage. The preceding Governmenthad brought 
in a Franchise Bill which extended the franchise but was 
disliked by the electorate because it combined with that 
extension a system of proportional representation 
which was expected to work in the interests of the 
Conservatives. The Liberal Government which was 
put in office by this election brought in a Reform Bill 
which granted universal suffrage to single-member 
constituencies and election by vote of the majority. 
That bill did not ignore the case of minorities, for it 
contained a proportional division between town and 
country districts and instituted the second ballot. The 
bill was carried by a large majority in the Second 
Chamber and rejected by an overwhelming majority in 
the First. The Liberal Government, which has given 
some evidence of capacity during its short reign, 
wished to dissolve the Second Chamber; but King 
Oscar refused, and has called upon a Conservative to 
form a Government. This Government, it is ex- 
pected, will bring in a Franchise Bill next 
January. Meanwhile feeling runs very high, 
and the 7ribune correspondent says that a 
general strike is possible if the Crown and the First 
Chamber are obstinate. Sweden, like Holland and 
Belgium, has tried the general strike for political 
objects. The only successful experiment—except the 
recent experiment in Russia—occurred in Belgium in 
1893, when the old property franchise was swept away 
and thirty Socialists were returned to the Chamber. 

THE visit of the representatives of the Universi- 
ties of Paris and of the Collége de France is an event 
of some significance. In the midst of much pleasant 
hospitality, health-drinking and reciprocal congratula- 
tions upon ‘‘ The Good Understanding,” some speeches, 
well worth consideration, were delivered by guests and 
by hosts upon universities and their educational 
problems. The broad significance of such a meeting 
together of men of academic distinction lies in recalling 
a fact, too often disregarded in this age of education, 
that a university is not merely a place of education, but 
a place of learning and research, and that, as such, it 
is the most cosmopolitan of institutions. Science, 
learning and art ignore national distinctions, uniting 
men, while their countrymen are abusing or even kill- 
ing each other: 

*“* Man has with man no holier bond 
Than the Muse weaves with her dreamy thread,” 
applies to the votaries of all the Muses. In the days 
when Latin was an Esperanto there was but one 


university and men in every seat of learning in every 
country were fellows of it. The speeches were made 
on Tuesday and Wednesday in English and French ; 
but the same spirit was in them. 

Tue educational functions of a university, on the 
other hand, must take different forms in different 
countries, but in these matters, too, they can learn 
from each other. The educational system in France 
differs from ours in the first place in deserving the 
name of a system, in the second in the fact that 
elementary school masters are civil servants. 
University history in the two countries has, of course, 
been very different. Our collegiate, system in original 
intention an institution to enable poor students to 
live within radius of the light of learning, has come to 
have a contrary effect, while on the continent the 
centres of learning being always capitals and large 
towns, the students domiciled themselves from the first 
among the citizens. Yet Paris is the mother of our 
universities, and her statutes were the work of an 
Englishman, as Lord Fitzmaurice reminded his hearers. 
Now that the University of London has been turned 
from an examining centre into an educational one, 
and deserves the honour she obtains, we will hope that 
she will some day rival in power and reputation her 
elder sister of the other great European capital. 

Caveat Emptor! The synopsis of the report upon 
the Chicago meat scandals contains the following state- 
ments: The condition of the six plants examined is 
described as filthy, insanitary, and unhygienic; the 
walls and floor are saturated with blood and grease, 
calculated to convey disease; there were no proper 
means of ventilation in some rooms ; the men spat on 
the floor on which the chopped meat sometimes falls ; 
Messrs. Neill and Reynolds say that poisoned rats were 
not thrown into meat-chopping machines on purpose, 
but that some rats accidentally fell into them ; 
that one-fifth of the meat tinned is unfit for 
use; that the ingredients of the tin are often 
not what they are advertised to be; that on 
many of the carcases of hogs were small dark 
spots denoting the presence of tubercular bacilli ; 
that the Government stamp upon the tins is no 
guarantee that the contents are fit to use, since it only 
implies that the animal was examined by an inspector 
before and after death, not during the process of being 
converted into food. A second report, more sensa- 
tional than this one, is being prepared under the in- 
structions of the President. It may be published in a 
few days. It is interesting to note that the Lancet 
anticipated these discoveries eighteen months ago and 
pointed out that the right remedy was to construct 
proper public abattoirs and forbid slaughtering at the 
factories altogether. It is an astonishing sign of our 
neglect that, in spite of this great public service rendered 
by the Lancet, England alone of America’s customers 
has made no attempt to have some guarantee from the 
United States Government. 





Tue 7imes of Monday contained an article by a 
correspondent upon the encroachments which are being 
made upon commons near Haslemere. A long strip of 
Marley Common has been enclosed by the lord of the 
manor, and the splendid oak trees upon Grayswood 
Common are being cut down wholesale, also by the lord 
of the manor. The enclosure of Marley Common, the 
writer says, is a serious challenge to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. If the lord of the manor can lawfully enclose 
a part of it, he can enclose it all and also build upon it. 
If his right is contested the expense must be borne by 
private persons. The conclusion which the writer 
draws is that all commons should be placed 
under public management, and it is an obvious 
one. It is absurd that private persons should 
have to take private action to maintain public 
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rights. We are unable to speak of the merits 
of this particular case, but it is notorious that lords of 
the manor are often quite unscrupulous in their 
attempts to rob the public of common rights. There 
is an old epigram about the penalties that are inflicted 
upon the poor man “ who steals the goose from off the 
common,” but not upon the rich man ‘‘ who steals the 
common from the goose.” It would be well if some 
exemplary punishment could be inflicted upon anyone 
who is proved to have encroached unlawfully upon a 
common ; but, failing that, it is obviously necessary 
that the public rights with regard to all commons 
should be clearly ascertained, and that the maintenance 
of those rights should be the duty of some public body. 
When the summit of Hindhead was lately purchased 
and vested in the National Trust there were many 
people, the writer in the Z7imes says, who considered 
that it was quite unnecessary to acquire the manor 
rights for the public. The enclosure of Marley 
Common proves that under the ordinary system there 
isno security whatever that anv common will remain a 
common unless private individuals are prepared to 
fight for it. 





Mr. Bryce has appointed a strong Commission to 
inquire into the condition of Dublin University. It 
will be remembered that he promised to appoint such 
a Commission in a debate in the House of Commons 
afew weeks ago. The inquiry is necessary for two 
reasons. in the first place it is a long time since there 
was an inquiry into the affairs of Dublin University. 
The present inquiry will include in its scope the ques- 
tion of provision for post graduateresearch. We wish 
very much that Oxford and Cambridge could have 
the benefit of a similar inquiry. The second 
reason is that this inquiry is necessary in order to 
provide all the materials for deciding how Ireland’s need 
for further University educationcan best be met. The 
Commission that reported on Irish University education 
in 1901 was not able to include Trinity College in its 
survey, and its conclusions therefore were based on 
inadequate grounds. That Commission recommended 
the creation of a Federal University, having as its con- 
stituent colleges the three Queen’s Colleges, and a 
fourth college, a Roman Catholic college, to be estab- 
lished. Ireland’s demand for a national University 
cannot long be ignored, andthe Government have gone 
to work in the right way in appointing a Commission 
to supplement the inquiries of the Commission that 
reported five years ago. 





Tue chairman of the Commission is Sir Edward 
Fry and the other members are Chief Baron Palles, Sir 
Arthur Rucker, Dr. Jackson, Professor Butcher, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Professor Coffey (Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland), and Mr. Kelleher (Fellow of 
Trinity College). Professor Butcher was a member 
of thelast Commission. Thechoice of Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
the president of the Gaelic League, has been violently 
criticised by those newspapers that consider that any 
recognition of the wishes of Ireland by the people 
that governs her is bad statesmanship. In ap- 
pointing Dr. Hyde to a place on this Commission 
Mr. Bryce has shown, as all his friends knew 
he would show, that he has enough imagination 
to sympathise with the best aspirations of Irish 
patriotism and enough courage to give his sympathies 
effect. He will treat with the contempt they deserve 
the complaints of those implacable enemies of the 
principle of patriotism who think that a British Govern- 
ment ought to extinguish the efforts of Irishmen to 
keep alive their language and the traditions of their 
literature. The Times discusses the modern literary 
movement in Ireland in precisely the same spirit as the 
Russian reactionaries exhibit in regard to Polish 
patriotism, All Liberals will welcome Mr. Bryce’s 
action as a piece of wise statesmanship. It is entirely 


consistent with the spirit in which they wish the 
Government to act, and is a further proof that this 
Government will not lay down office without putting 
Ireland some distance on the way to self-government. 

WE drew attention a few weeks ago to the case 
of the allotment holders at Ramsey to whom Lord De 
Ramsey served notices which will take effect in the 
autumn. Lord De Ramsey, in taking this step, offered 
to co-operate if the local authority would put the 
Allotments Act in force. A meeting was held in 
Ramsey to request the district council to take action, 
but apparently the council has done nothing in the 
two months that have passed. Mr. Winfrey 
spoke at a meeting in Ramsey and_ urged 
the allotment holders to petition the County 
Council to put the Act in operation. He added 
that if the local authorities neglected their duty 
Mr. Burns would use the powers the Local Govern- 
ment Board possess. It is fortunate that these allot- 
ment holders can rely in the last resort on an ener- 
getic Minister who is in earnest about keeping the 
population on the soil. The incident is a significant 
illustration of the importance of providing for the 
effectual representation of the nation’s interest in those 
local questions that affect so intimately the whole 
problem of depopulation. 





WE hope very much that Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
bill for amending the law of copyright will become law 
this session. It has remarkable backing—Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Keir Hardie ; and it has been 
deliberately made as simple a measure as was possible 
in order that it may have every chance of surviving the 
massacre. The bill deals with a very real abuse and 
injustice. A few years ago some clever rascal conceived 
the idea of printing versions of popular songs and dis- 
tributing them to street hawkers. The composer and the 
publisher thus cheated have practically no remedy at 
present. The police can confiscate the copies that a par- 
ticular hawker carries with him; but that, of course, is 
no deterrent. Mr. O’Connor’s bill would make this 
offence punishable with imprisonment. Attempts at 
legislation have hitherto been defeated by the obstruc- 
tive energies and ingenuity of an eccentric private 
member. It would certainly be a monstrous thing if 
this extraordinary piece of injustice is allowed to con- 
tinue merely because the men who suffer from it are 
neither many nor powerful. 





THe TZemps last week published an_ interest- 
ing account of the new arrangement of rooms at 
Versailles which is now being carried out under the 
keeper, M. de Nolhac. Rooms illustrating the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with historical docu- 
ments of all kinds, have already been arranged, and 
now another series illustrating the period from 1789 to 
the July revolution in 1830 has just been opened. The 
chief documents, of course, in all these rooms are pic- 
tures and drawings. The Zemps remarks that there 
are very few of the pictures and drawings of this 
period that have much value or character as works 
of art. With a few exceptions, it says, such as 
the Silver Statue of Rochet of the young Napoleon at 
Brienne, and certain works by Gros, Gerard, and 
David, French painting of this time is lamentably 
ugly and feeble. It is certain, at any rate, that the 
classical tradition of David and his followersdid not pro- 
vide agood school for portrait painters, though David 
himself, a great man, produced some fine portraits. 
The Frenchmen of the Revolution try to look like 
Leonidas at Thermopylae; the Frenchmen of the 
Empire like Alexander the Great, in their portraits ; 
and the result is that they look like no human beings 
that ever were. We can indeed trace the development 
of the Napoleonic legend in his portraits, and we lose 
sight of the true Napoleon altogether in the later ones. 
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THE ANARCHIST OUTRAGE. 
HE anarchist who murdered some twenty-four 
and wounded some fifty of his fellow-creatures 
in Madrid may be thought to have bestowed a universal 
popularity on the King and Queen of Spain at rather a 
heavy price to humanity. The men who died were 
strangers to him. They represented nothing of the 
pomp of power or the elation of success. They were 
mere sightseers, common men and women, with a good 
deal less of the world’s prosperity than had fallen to the 
lot of the assassin himself. They are the victims 
not of this murderer’s tribulations but of his mere 
egoism. The King and Queen, who personified the 
stately grandeur of society, suffered indeed a terrible 
fate in the deaths and agonies of their subjects. But 
they bore themselves in the hour of danger with a 
courage and dignity which have impressed profoundly 
the world that admires these virtues more than any 
others in its sovereigns, and they have conquered the 
heart of Spain. 

The incident has turned discussion in two directions 
—the future of Spain and the future of anarchism. It was 
the fashion not long ago to think that Spain was a spent 
nation, that her great history of colonisation and con- 
quest hadexhausted her;that famine, faction, corruption, 
and a mortal fatigue were wasting her power and energy. 
It is now the fashion to take a more sanguine view. 
This optimism is, we think, not without good grounds. 
When the constitutional monarchy was established in 
1875 the leaders of the two chief parties agreed that 
each party should hold office in turn. The inevitable 
result has been that abuses have never been vigorously 
attacked and reforms have never been vigorously 
applied. Illiteracy, the excessive power of the 
Church and congregations, the evil results of an 
unenlightened economic policy—these have all lived 
and flourished in the unrealities of Spanish politics, 
Spanish problems are further complicated by the 
imminent exhaustion of heriron. But there are good 
grounds for hope in the new elements in her poli- 
tical life of vigour, integrity, and a sincere democratic 
enthusiasm. Further, the loss of her colonies 
strengthens and encourages Spain for that business 
of intensive cultivation from which grandiose 
ambitions have distracted her. It will be interesting 
to see whether King Alfonso is able to emulate the 
great part the King of Italy has played in a_ similar 
situation in his own country. Englishmen will watch 
his career with an ardent sympathy, not only on ac- 
count of the close tie which now unites the two countries, 
but also because they do not forget the troubles and 
hazards of his life or the memory of his father who 
went from Sandhurst to take the anxious prize of the 
Spanish Crown. 

Every new anarchist outrage revives the old ques- 
tion which has never ceased to baffle the ingenuity of 
society of the measures by which society can best 
defend itself from men who rebel, not against this 
Government or that, not against this society or that, 
but against the fact itself of government and the 
existence of social order. It is not a question to which 
the answer is simple. A significant illustration of 
the danger of trying to elaborate a solution is to 
be found in Sir Howard Vincent’s remarks on the 
subject. That experienced administrator begins by 
blaming the practice of Governments of expelling their 


anarchists from countries where they might be 
watched to countries where they are soon lost sight 
of. Yet he ends by blaming England for not imitating 
the practice which he criticises. The difficulty, 
of course, is that in dealing with a nervous disorder 
measures of repression have the very reverse of a 
deterrent effect. We have yet to explore the psycho- 
logy of anarchism. It is the habit to say that it 
is the product of misgovernment, and that the 
right remedy is reform. One Italian student 
said that the reason why so many anarchists 
in other countries were Italians was that 
on arriving in those countries and finding to their sur- 
prise that poverty was not peculiar to a poor nation, 
they were seized with a despair and hatred of society. 
But anarchism as a creed is not confined to poor or 
wretched men. It was brought into Italy forty years 
ago by Bakonnine after his escape from Siberia, and 
one of his first disciples was Cafiero, a rich man who 
gave up his wealth and his career for anarchism and 
died expecting that wings would grow out of 


his body and carry him to Heaven. Anarchism, 


indeed, is a form of madness which attracts 
men of vicious or perverse minds. It is a fanaticism 
which consecrates suffering and makes of its crimes 
a splendid privilege. Merlino, the famous Italian 
anarchist, said of Ravachol, ‘‘ His explosions lose 
their revolutionary character because of his person, an 
unworthy one to serve humanity.” It is clear that in 
dealing with this form of criminal madness by anything 
jke a savage invasion of liberty or violation of its own 
principles society is far more likely to spread than 
to arrest its morbid growth. The right method, apart 
of course from the general remedy against all social 
disease which is social reform, is to make as perfect 
and complete as possible the efficiency of the police, 
and in that we agree with Sir Howard Vincent 
that it is better to try to localise anarchism under 
conditions which simplify police supervision than to 
disperse this vagrant contagion by unintelligent 
measures of expulsion and repression. 





THE PROSPECTS OF CO-OPERATION. 

HE co-operative societies have been meeting 
this Whitsuntide to hear an address from their 
president, and to discuss, formally and informally, 
some of the problems which the movement is being 
compelled to face. There is a note of similarity about 
all the presidential addresses of this great working- 
class organisation. They always maintain a high level 
of intellectual and moral outlook. They always ex- 
press a not unpardonable note of triumph as they 
trace the progress of co-operation from its tiny begin- 
nings to its present gigantic organisation. And they 
generally add a few words of warning: doubtful if 
they have a right to claim the entire fulfilment 
of the high visions which inspired the pioneers ; 
noticing with regret an element of materialism 
in the success, with high dividend as the end 
and object of it all; and urging before the mem- 
bers an interest in education, in political and, above 
all, in social progress, and in the missionary work of 
extending the fellowship into the ranks of those large 
classes who still stand aloof from its enterprise. And 
in such a combination of success and failure, tempta- 
tion and sacrifice, the whole co-operative movement 
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to-day may be summarised. It includes within its 
membership the flower of the working classes in the 
manufacturing cities. It has been officered all through 
by men who combined business capacity with some 
vision of a larger work than a mere economic system of 
retail purchase. It has been placed in the position of 
endeavouring to rival the business capacity of a 
Lipton’s grocery ora Harrod’s stores on the one hand 
with the preaching of a regenerate society on the other. 
Sometimes it has leaned towards the first and been 
charged with being a mere wholesale department, as 
hard and grasping and careless of the rights of others 
as any of the limited liability companies who make 
no boast of possessing a soul. Sometimes it has gone 
far towards the second and become open tothe charge 
of a sentimentalism which risks a vast capital and many 
poor men’s savings. On the whole it has maintained 
an even balance; it has charged its material trans- 
actions with some ethical and spiritual issues ; it repre- 
sents to-day in its strength and stability and its 
secure past history something which offers great 
prospect to the future work of reform. 

The report this year exhibits some weak points 
which call for attention. The sales of the two whole- 
sale societies have increased by over two million 
pounds, but the. profits have decreased by £7,000. 
More noteworthy is the decrease of the productive 
societies from 148 to 141. The sales have gone up by 
£80,000, but the profits have declined by nearly 
£17,000. It is productive co-operation which is chiefly 
interesting to the social observer. That the work- 
ing classes are able to eliminate the middlemen from 
retail trade and pocket as dividend those profits of 
distribution which ordinarily go into private gains is 
indeed a conspicuous tribute to the possibilities of 
organisation which still lie before society. But co- 
operative production has so far disappointed the hopes 
that it excited. A few co-operative boot factories anda 
famous co-operative building society seem to represent 
the high-water mark of the movement. In the whole of 
its business on more general lines the appeal has to be 
frequently flogged home that the good citizens by pur- 
chasing goods co-operatively constructed are encour- 
aging a good cause. And such an appeal after a time 
ceases to attract response. The sweating which was 
to be destroyed by Kingsley’s tailors’ associations still 
flourishes unchecked, and reveals in the Daz/y News ex- 
hibition in the West End of London the slowness of all 
human progress. This failure to advance of a movement 
which promised so well, out of which somany good 
men hoped so much, would seem to require some 
explanation. And a searching scrutiny of the causes 
of failure would reveal a very interesting series of 
factors—economic, moral, human—which were not 
sufficiently recognised by those who saw through 
co-operation the making of the new earth and heaven. 
Mr. Gray, the general secretary of the Co-operative 
Union and this year’s president, who has_ been brood- 
ing over these facts, outlined on Monday an ambitious 
scheme of amalgamation and consolidation. He 
desires one National Union which should be something 
different from a federation of existing societies and 
large centralised associations “ for obtaining unity of 
purpose and aim, for the prevention of overlapping and 
competition consequent on the growth of a purely com- 
mercial spirit, for the spread of co-operation in dis- 
tricts where now societies were poor and at the mercy 


’ 


of their opponents.” The method would be similar to 
that adopted in the amalgamation of banks and joint 
stock companies. The country would be divided 
into constituencies and members of the General 
Council allotted to each Permanent Committee 
would consider such questions as production, finance, 
Parliamentary work, insurance and old age pensions, 
general propaganda. Most important of all, profits 
would be divided into two parts: only half being paid 
out to members. The other half would form an accu- 
mulating capital to be used for the further extension and 
development of co operative ideas and aims. As this 
would mean an accumulation of at least four millions 
a year, it is evident that such a courageous propusal 
would have far-reaching effects upon the national 
organisation of industry. If anything like this sum 
was annually committed to capital expenditure on co- 
operative production the movement would for the first 
time find itself in a position to experiment upon some. 
thing like the scale demanded by modern manufac- 
turing conditions. 

Meantime the distributive societies flourish and 
evolve a real loyalty to a cause full of unselfish elements. 
They are spending more on the education of their 
members and becoming more conscious of their 
unity in a great movement which the world is watching 
with interest. They have insisted from intimate 
knowledge upon cheap food, and probably the last 
election was the first in which co-operators voted more 
or less as a united body. There are possibilities open- 
ing of combination with Trades Unions in the press- 
ing forward of social causes which are the prerogative 
of no party in the State. And their success, wisely 
directed, less to the crystallisation of a thrifty, sober 
class out of the residue than to the raising of all that 
residue into some humane and desirable life, will count 
for no little in those twentieth century changes which 
are fashioning a new society out of the ruins of the old. 





DEATH IN THE CAN, 

HE revelations regarding the Chicago meat trade 

are a sinister commentary upon Sydney Smith’s 
statement that the end of all good government is legs 
of mutton, a saying endorsed by our French neigh- 
bours in an equally familiar paraphrase. For the great 
Meat Trust of the United States, with its malign 
control over the world’s food supply, is in some 
ways the most representative fact in the social 
economy of the age. Chicago is itself the 
type of the modern industrial city, primarily 
the creature of the railroad, the receptacle, store- 
house, and forwarding agency for the vastest 
quantity of grain and meat ever gathered into a single 
focus for distribution. A mighty huddle of gigantic 
factories, warehouses, stores, apartment houses, with 
an interminable multitude of the meanest, worst-paved 
and dirtiest streets that have ever claimed to furnish 
human shelter, the unutterable ugliness thrown 
into strong relief by the garish parade of hotels 
and private palaces along the lake front! Such 
is the body of Chicago. Its economic soul is 
resident in the packing-houses through which a tiny 
group of glorified butchers operate the great indus- 
trial system whose suckers extend through the length 
and breadth of the agricultural middle-west. Are you 
an honest farmer laboriously raising hogs or steers 
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on some remote prairie in Minnesota, Nebraska, or 
Kansas? When your animals are ripe for 
killing, you seem to have before you as competing 
buyers the whole of the eighty-five millions of the 
greatest meat-eating nation in the world, not to name 
the European peoples who look to America to send 
them meat. In point of fact you have just one pos- 
sible buyer, who keeps you waiting his convenience, 
forces you to deliver your cattle where he selects, and 
to receive the price he chooses to fix. For you must 
put your cattle on the railroad somewhere leading 
to Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, or one other 
of the great collecting stations, and wherever 
you deliver you are confronted by a purchaser 
who is an agent of the ‘Big Four,” as the great 
Chicago packing companies are named. The rail- 
roads are the confederates or minions of the Beef 
Trust, forced to grant them those preferences in 
rates, cars, terminal facilities, &c., which have enabled 
them to found and to develop their monopoly over 
the cattle market of the West. The unceasing torrent 
of steers and hogs that flows into Chicago from the 
grazing States passes into the slaughterhouses, whose 
mechanical perfection of detail has for many years 
been the crowning sensation of a visit to the great 
Western capital. An admiring crowd of visitors has 
fastened upon the imagination of the world the 
horrors of this wholesale handling of animal life; few 
readers of the modern magazines and newspapers 
have not marvelled at the ingenuity of the smooth, 
continuous process which converts live animals 
into hams, sausages or boneless joints of meat, 
cooked, tinned, and ready for human _ food. 
So far as the saving of labour by mechanical 
contrivance and_ specialisation of function is 
concerned, the packing - houses are a miracle of 
business enterprise, and the control of an industry 
which reaches from the farm to the retail city store 
might seem a perfect guarantee of sound food for the 
consumer. Unfortunately there are certain ‘‘ econo- 
mies’’ of meat production which do not benefit the 
consumer. It is ‘‘ economical” to treat all animals 
alike, diseased or sound, as fit for human food, to 
dress and doctor them with chemicals so as to remove 
the appearance of disease, to give another chance to 
putrid ‘‘returns” by putting them once more into 
circulation. It is ‘‘ economical” to evade, deceive, 
or corrupt the Government inspectors sent to 
protect the interests of consumers. It is ‘‘ econo- 
mical” to employ hordes of cheap _ labourers 
in unventilated and ill-constructed workplaces and 
to neglect the commonest considerations of decency 
and cleanliness. The detailed charges made by respon- 
sible persons against the conduct of this business are 
of a most revolting character, and though the sensa- 
tional report just issued by the Government 
only touches the fringe, it has roused a storm 
of horror and indignation through the United States, 
and indeed through the whole civilised world which 
lives to-day so largely on tinned meats. In England, 
notwithstanding our intimate commercial and financial 
relations with America, we have failed to realise that 
the great American ‘‘trusts” are not entirely “ foreign” 
bodies, but are in several instances prime controllers 
of our very lives. For many years past the Standard 
Oil Company has had our market in its clutches, 
forcing upon us the dangerous low flash oil prohibited 


in the American market, and defeating every attempt 
at legislative interference. Now we have this revela- 
tion of the Meat Trust compelling us to swallow their 
poisonous meat, and starting in our minds the long 
train of questions relating to the other animal and 
vegetable foods prepared and preserved for our use 
by essentially secret processes in far distant countries. 
It is a shock to the real comity of nations, to that 
union of interests between buyers and sellers, pro- 
ducers and consumers, which is by far the largest 
achievement of internationalism. In this instance, it 
is true, the American people are themselves the worst 
sufferers, for while some inadequate inspection of 
exported meat has taken place, no serious attempt to 
protect the home markets has been made. Stern legis- 
lation is now threatened by an irate President anda 
horrified nation, and the packing-houses will be driven 
to profess contrition and reformation. 

But here comes up the crucial problem which in a 
dozen different instances presents itself in the great 
American democracy. Can Congress make effective laws 
to control those groups of railroad, financial, and indus- 
trial capitalists who have admittedly become the eco. 
nomic and, when they choose, the political despots of 
the nation, or, having made such laws, can they 
secure their efficient, regular, and pure adminis- 
tration by the executive and the judicature? It 
is here in the main a question of inspection. 
But inspection is the touchstone of efficiency 
in modern government, and this case puts it to 
its severest test. For while occasional inspection 
will serve for many purposes, the conditions of the 
meat trade involve a continuity of attention, a skill and 
a rigour which are difficult to get in Germany and 
England, and which it is safe to say never have been 
got in the public service of the United States in any 
class of lower grade officials. It remainsto see how the 
Government of the United States, with the difficulties 
imposed on her by the limitations of the federal power, 
will rise to the occasion. Meantime it would be well 
for us to check the somewhat Pharisaic tone of our 
comparisons, and to do a little more investigation on 
our own account into the conditions of the slaughter- 
ing and sale of cattle in this country, so as to get a satis- 
factory answer to certain pertinent questions bearing on 
the contrast between the large number of animals 
rejected as unfit for food in the metropolis and the quite 
negligible number rejected in most districts of the 
country. These questions distinctly suggest that 
thousands of diseased carcases are sold for human food 
in British markets. Had we not better look to this, 
not assuming that all diseases, like bad weather, come 
to us from America ? 





THE DECISION OF THE FRENCH BISHOPS. 


HE French Bishops decided at the Conference 
which they held last week to accept the Law of 
Separation. The large majority in favour of this 
course surprised even those who had studied the cur- 
rents of ecclesiastical opinion with the greatest 
care. The 7emps declares that in this assembly of the 
seventy-four Bishops the friends of peace were in a 
majority of twenty-two. The decision has been a great 
relief to the moderate Catholics. Some members of 
the defeated party are said to cherish hopes that the 
Pope may take their views, but this is surely impro- 
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bable. We fancy that most impartial observers would 
judge that the Pope has been successful in his diplo- 
macy with Italy and unsuccessful in his diplomacy 
with France. Mr. Bodley, indeed, goes so far as to 
argue that if Leo the XIII. had lived and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau had reigned a little longer, the French Church 
would not have been disestablished. But whatever 
view may be taken of the tact and discretion of the 
Vatican in this crisis, it is impossible to believe that 
the Pope would force this desperate quarrel with 
the people of France on a reluctant Church. 

If the extremist spirits among the Radicals had 
had their way in the drafting of the bill the Bishops 
might have had some ground for resisting. Yet in 
that case, as it happened, the formal assent of the 
Church would in one sense have been un- 
necessary. The bill itself is an Act of Separa- 
tion, and yet as M. Clémenceau, who  con- 
demned its concessions to the Bishops, said, it does 
in a sense recognise the Roman system, in the arrange- 
ments it makes for the associations that are to 
administer the property of the Church These associa- 
tions are to have a varying membership from 7 to 25. 
Now, the State had good reasons for wishing that these 
associations should have the sanction of the Bishops. 
More violent partisans might prefer to see a number of 
rival associations tearing the Church to pieces in their 
scramble for its property. But the authorities respon- 
sible for order and quiet could not be expected to 
share their enthusiasm for the prospect of endless 
civil war between Christians in the dioceses and 
parishes. Such a state of things would have meant 
constant disturbances, and the riots and bloodshed 
that marked the inglorious mutiny against the 
taking of the inventories were a mild example 
of what might have happened if the property 
of the Church had been put up to a kind of 
rough auction among Catholics. The Act accordingly 
provided that these associations should be formed in 
accordance with the general rules of the religion whose 
organisation they were to carry on. If this arrange- 
ment, repugnant to many of the headlong enemies of 
the Church, was to be carried out with peace and 
decorum, it was necessary that the Bishops on their 
part should recognise the Act and arrange for the 
associations to be formed. 

It is difficult to see what arguments could be urged 
against this course. The Church is not creating a 
precedent and recognising some new and demoralising 
principle, for it has recognised lay associations in Ger- 
many. If it had refused its assent in this case its pro- 
perty would have been lost. It has been argued that 
as the State is only called on to discriminate between 
rival associations, any irregular association that 
had been formed might have taken over the property 
and administered it. The thesis is apparently arguable, 
though of course any such association would have been 
immediately excommunicated. But in any case it is clear 
that the Church stood to gain nothing by refusing to 
conform to the arrangements of the Act, and however 
much confusion and disorder it might have brought on 
the civil government it would have suffered infinitely 
more itself alike in its property and its credit with 
the French nation. 

One of the Catholic papers has remarked that the 
decision means that the Church is to draw aside from 


the controversies of politics. The Archbishop of 
Rouen is the leader of the peace party, and he 
has said very truly that in every case the intervention 
in politics has done the Church harm. Certainly it is 
easy for the outside spectator to see that the Church 
would singularly misconceive its own interests 
if it added to a number of grave political errors, 
the capital mistake of disputing what is unmistakably 
the will of France. As the Zemps points out, the 
Radicals have to thank the clumsy tactics that pro- 
duced the Church riots for some part of their over- 
whelming victory at the polls. The wiser leaders of 
the Church have always recognised that it cannot 
successfully defy the whole spirit of modern Liberalism, 
and that it ought, above all things, to avoid the appear- 
ance of anti-democratic ambitions. This was the key- 
note of Archbishop Darboy’s eloquent protest against 
the Sy//abus and Infallibility. The Commune, in which 
he came to his cruel end, seemed to him, no doubt, a 
tragical confirmation of his terrors tor the Church. It 
is curious to remember that he warned the Church at 
the Vatican Council that many who were not at bottom 
its enemies were already contemplating that dissolu- 
tion of the ties of Church and State which has now 
happened. The Church in France has paid too little 
heed to those warnings. It has involved itself in all 
the unpopularities of the worst causes in French 
politics. It has succeeded in alienating itself from the 
sympathies of the French people so completely that Dis- 
establishment has been accomplished with scarcely 
more disturbance than might have been looked for 
from one of the minor measures of a Government. 
Yet thirty-four years ago, as M. Hanotaux argues in 
his recent volume, the Church and the nation were in 
close communion. ‘Never, perhaps,” he declares, 
‘‘since the Crusades did the Church seem closer to 
France than during this period when wounded souls 
were drawing near for consolation.” Unfortunately 
for its influence, the Church looked everywhere for 
the principle of authority in politics, and made itself 
thereby the ally of every ambition that threatened 
the Republic. Cardinal Guibert once used some 
remarkable words quoted by M. Hanotaux, on 
the growing division between the Church and 
the nation. ‘‘We Christians form a society, a 
people apart, which, no longer being in commu- 
nion of ideas with the immense society which sur- 
rounds us, is becoming disintegrated and is, in fact, 
in full process of dissolution,” Every great measure 
of laicisation in France during the last thirty years from 
free and secular schools to Disestablishment has gained 
its chief momentum from the suspicions and the hostili- 
ties which the Church inflamed by its leagues with the 
enemies of the Republic. That is the meaning of 
Gambetta’s dictum, so often misapplied, that Clericalism 
is the enemy. Many men voted for this measure or 
that measure directed against the Church because the 
Church was conspiring with Monarchists or Boulangists, 
and to vote against the Church was therefore part of 
the ritual of a challenged Republicanism. The peace 
and happiness of France depend on the cessation of 
this quarrel. Leo XIII. saw that, and many of the 
Bishops, like the Archbishop of Rouen, have tried to give 
effect to his desire for peace. The spirit which brought 
men so different as M. Ribot and M. Jaurés into 
a common resistance to the extreme and persecuting 
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spirit of some of the Radicals made Disestablishment 
not a declaration of war but an act of civilised 
diplomacy. We hope the Bishops’ decision will 
inaugurate a new era, in which the Church will respond 
to a spirit ot reasonableness instead of provoking a 
Spirit of intolerance. 





ON THE VERGE OF THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT. 


BoYcotTrtTinG. 


_* HORTLY after the recent General Election, accord- 
S ing to reports that appeared in several daily papers, 
a fishmonger of Hyde received the following letter from a 
customer : “ Hyde, February gth. 

‘“*Churchill.—I have decided to deal elsewhere for fish, 
so you need not call here again; and I should like your 
trifling account sent in. It has got to a serious pitch now, 
and Conservatives must hold together and support each 
other.—Yours, etc., E. Radcliffe.” 

Mr. Churchill sent a courteous reply, pointing out 
that he had never given any offence, and had served Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s household for a great many years. “I do ask 
you,” he added, “to reconsider the matter, and to think 
that you are not only doing me injury by stopping your 
trade with me, but also my wife, who is so seriously ill 
that I want all the work and trade I can get to be able 
to get the nourishment she requires. As you know, I am 
very poor.” Mrs. Radcliffe, however, was implacable. 
She replies that she has “already ordered fish elsewhere.” 
She has always found him “ very civil and obliging.” But 
why, she asks, should she “consider” him, when he “ not 
only voted, but worked hard for, a man who was bound 
himself to increase the taxation on landowners, and to 
do his best to do away with the Church I like to attend.” 
After this description of Mr. Lyell, M.P. (now fortunately 
returned to Parliament by the efforts of Mr. Churchill 
and other Liberals), Mrs. Radcliffe shows what is her 
view of the functions of a Member of Parliament by re- 
commending Mr. Churchill to ask him for pecuniary 
help-—in return for services rendered. “But I 
fear,” she adds, with a cuttingly sarcastic  refer- 
ence to Dr. MHutchinson’s now famous protest, 
“he would only tell you he is not a_ relieving 
officer.” She goes on to refer to a matter which ought 
to be carefully looked into in Dorsetshire. “I hear a 
report that the Conservative employers of labour in this 
and other counties are about to form a resolution that 
they will not in future employ either tradesmen or 
labourers who do not support the Unionist cause.” If 
this report is true, Mrs. Radcliffe’s friends will be guilty 
of an offence, that of boycotting, which they probably 
regard as confined to Irish Nationalists. It would be of 
public advantage if, in such a case, a civil action were 
brought against the persons concerned for conspiracy to 
injure the plaintiff in the conduct of his business. But 
no such disagreeable reflection troubles the mind of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. She “cannot wonder at this, as it is the 
object of Liberals to do away with all landed gentry and 
others in England.” Landed gentry and others! One 
wonders who the “others” can be. I am reminded of 
a lady, prominent among the ex-Liberal nouveaux riches of 
one of the Home Counties, who, addressing the workmen 
at a flour mill, requested their swpport for the candidate 
of her choice on the ground that the Liberals were aiming 
at the destruction of “ us aristocracy.” 

The correspondence above detailed, if it were an 
isolated case, might be merely amusing. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is only one example of a process which is 
going on in every corner of England both before, during, 
and after every political contest. There are thousands 
of Mrs. Radcliffes. They are persons of education, 
blameless according to their lights, charitable, serenely 
unconscious of anything at fault in their behaviour. They 
adhere to a political cause which they believe to be good, 
and although they would not say in so many words that the 


means were a matter of indifference, yet they use all the 
means in their power to promote that cause, without much 
inquiry into the rights and wrongs of their action. The 
danger consists in this, that the means are so ubiquitous 
and so effective. Rich people, with large establishments, 
are scattered over the country. Most of them happen to 
be Unionists. I do not say that they would act differently 
if they happened to be Liberals. Round each of them 
gather little circles of dependents, to every one of whom 
it is almost a matter of life or death to retain the custom 
of the great house. A change from one shop to another, 
or from one dealer or professional man to another, which 
means nothing to the person who orders it, means often 
serious adversity to the person who loses by it. The 
mere threat of such a change is a powertul weapon. A 
few instances of its use, for definite and well-understood 
political reasons, are enough to frighten a whole neigh- 
bourhood for many years. 

As a matter of fact, so strong is the conspiracy 
against Liberal tradesmen that the open expression of 
opinion is confined to a comparatively small fraction of 
them, men of exceptionally independent character. 

It may be worth while to add some further evidence 
of this practice of boycotting. To those who have been 
behind the scenes at elections the thing is familiar 
enough. But the ordinary reader requires specific exam- 
ples, in order to bring home to his imagination a true 
impression of the definite personal hardship inflicted. 
I recently made a large number of inquiries from candi- 
dates, both Unionist and Liberal, and from others con- 
cerned in the late General Election, in different parts of 
the country. From the replies received I learnt of many 
individual cases of boycotting, and some of these I pro- 
pose to quote. I am aware that I might draw a more 
vivid picture. I might give names and places—but the 
facts were given me, in most cases, only on condition 
that nothing should be said which would serve to identify 
the persons concerned, and expose them to retaliation. 
Again, I might repeat matters of hearsay—stories of the 
type always prevalent at am election, which contain a 
substantial amount of truth. Such stories would doubt- 
less be superficially more striking than those which I shall 
quote, but they would be less trustworthy. To those who 
think how difficult it is to obtain exact evidence, and how, 
for every case of this kind that is brought to light, 
there must necessarily be a large number unrevealed, the 
bare recital of a few completely attested facts is more 
impressive. Those which follow are described by my 
informants as coming within their positive knowledge, and 
as being such that they could, if the occasion arose, prove 
them in court. 

A saddler writes to me from a town near London: 
“I perhaps was a trifle bolder in displaying posters, 
placards, and window-bills, etc., than my fellow 
Liberal tradesmen, but since then I have missed 
several of my good customers; some of them 
are Mr. ’s tenant-farmers (mentioning the 
Unionist candidate); also a job-master, Many of my 
customers told me at election time what a fool I was, 
taking the bread out of my children’s mouths by going 
against Mr. ——. ‘This is how we get hit and have to 
suffer.” In Sussex, a working watchmaker received a. letter 
in 1895 asking him if he was in favour of the Local Veto 
Bill, and adding—“ If your answer is in the affirmative, 
please send me in your account up to to-day by return.” 
The account was paid, and closed. A_ young 
coal merchant in a western county called with his usual 
order on two customers ; they both definitely informed him 
that, as he had voted Liberal and was a member of the 
League of Young Liberals, they must take their custom 
somewhere else. A rope manufacturer, who travels the 
markets in the same county for orders, stated soon after 
the late election that the last month had been the worst 
that he had ever experienced, a great many orders having 
been taken from him on account of his vote. Before the 
recent election, several lady workers went round syste- 
matically to the Liberal shopkeepers of a certain town 
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and informed them that, if the Unionist candidate were 
beaten, they would take their custom elsewhere. A 
candidate in one of the Home Counties has been requested 
by tradesmen supporters to stop making strong party 
speeches, as they expect to suffer seriously unless he does. 
A jobbing blacksmith, in Hampshire, was asked by a cus- 
tomer to support his at the election. The black- 
smith refused to tell him how he would vote, and he with- 
drew his custom, curtly adding that any further communi- 
cations must be made through a solicitor. These 
examples could be matched over and over again by ary 
Liberal candidate from his own experience. 

I have limited myself in this article to a single 
point—the boycotting of tradesmen on account of their 
political opinions. The subject is one which stands by 
itself, and can be treated separately. Its effects are 
easily pointed out and easily understood. But it is a 
mere fragment of the whole subject of undue electoral 
pressure. In the information supplied to me it occupies, 
in comparison with other species of influence, only a 
minute proportion of the space. The appeal tofear is made 
by the landlord or the employer of labour in many subtle 
forms. In the country districts, in particular, these 
influences constitute a vast engine of tyranny, not 
less effective because it is largely worked by 
those who are unconscious of what they are 
doing, or because the co-operation of its numerous parts 
is rather accidental than designed. There is no part 
of the electorate which is not subject to its pressure, and 
its effect is to reduce the independent expression of 
opimion at election times, except those of unusual 
upheaval and excitement, within far narrower limits than 
most well-meaning people believe. The whole process 
is one which renders true democracy impossible, and 
exalts pretence and dishonesty into a recognised and 
accepted place in the national life. It will be my 
endeavour in succeeding articles to describe its various 
aspects, to strip them of prevarication and excuse, and 
to sketch out possible lines of remedy. 


CHARLES RODEN BuxTON. 





SIENKIEWICZ AND THE RUSSIAN DUMA. 


HE following speech, the reports of which were 
confiscated by the Warsaw police, was delivered 

in Warsaw by Henry Sienkiewicz, the celebrated novelist 
and author of Quo Vadis? under peculiar circumstances— 
that is, at a time when many Poles thought that their 
capital would be represented at the forthcoming Duma 
by Jewish delegates. Briefly, the facts were as follows: 
Until a few days before the elections, and until two days 
before the following speech was delivered, the different 
parties which make up the Polish population in Poland 
showed scarcely any interest in the approaching eiections. 
This indifference was due to two causes—first, because the 
Socialistic leaders had repeatedly forbidden their adher- 
ents to have anything to do with them; and, secondly, 
because the Jews had expressed their intention of boy- 
cotting them altogether. The Polish patriots, therefore, 
safe from their two principal enemies and _suffer- 
ing from a want of sufficient funds, set about their 
electoral campaign very quietly and economically. But 
suddenly the Jews, who had been quietly canvassing 
amongst their adherents, whilst professing to boycott the 
elections, openly expressed their intention of voting. As 
they form over 18 per cent. of the whole population, as 
their solidarity is proverbial, and as the Polish element 
was split into a number of parties, each with its own 
candidate, the danger became clear to all, and to none 
so clear as to Henry Sienkiewicz, who has always distin- 
guished himself by his boldness in expressing his 
patriotic sentiments and whose candour has more than 
once led him into trouble with the Russian Government. 
He saw that the Jews, true to their traditions, would work 
together at all costs; that they would vote as one man; 


that, in order to get all the votes possible, they paid the 
travelling expenses of their poorer co-religionists to and 
from the electoral centres; that they clubbed together to 
pay for special trains ; that their Kahal, or court, threat- 
ened the laggards with a heavy fine if they were late or 
remiss in voting. He saw, too, what many of his country- 
men saw, that unless strenuous efforts were made, the 
Poles in the provinces, not aware of the danger, would 
divide their votes amongst the half-dozen candidates the 
different parties had put forward, and thus lose all chance 
of commanding enough votes to return those who were 
necessary to the Polish interests. But the Polish 
Nationalists, the largest Polish political party, and there- 
fore the only one which had any chance of uniting the 
scattered forces together, was badly off for funds 
and speakers. Nevertheless, great efforts were 
made and sufficient funds collected to enable them to 
carry out a fairly comprehensive campaign. Nobody 
worked harder than Henry Sienkiewicz. The Nationalists 
placed him upon their list of candidates for the Duma, 
but in a beautiful letter he refused, whilst thanking them 
for the honour they had paid him, saying that his work 
lay not at St. Petersburg but at home. His admirers 
reluctantly admitted that he was right, although no man 
in Poland is better fitted to represent the spirit and wishes 
of the Polish patriots than he is. 

The following speech is of double interest; it not 
only clearly states the political case for the Polish patriot, 
but it is a bold attack upon those parties which believe in 
gaining reforms from the Russian Government by cringe- 
ing to the Russian people. It also ignores with consum- 
mate tact any direct reference to the Jewish question, 
which was, at the time the speech was delivered, occupy- 
ing all minds in Poland. 

Sienkiewicz knew that every word he uttered would 
be read throughout the land. He knew, too, that that 
feeling of Anti-Semitism, which never seems to be alto- 
gether absent from the Polish breast, had been fanned by 
the electoral contest to fever point; that the temper of 
the Polish masses was such that it needed but a trifling 
incident to produce perhaps a repetition of those 
fearful scenes which disgraced Russia quite recently, but 
from which the more civilised and tolerant kingdom of 
Poland had happily been free. This is why, except for a 
few vague words at the beginning of his speech, Sien- 
kiewicz does not even touch upon the vexed question. But, 
nevertheless, he gives his audience clearly to understand 
that solidarity is the one thing that can avert the evils 
which are besetting the Polish patriot to-day. His words 
had effect ; for though the reports of his speech were con- 
fiscated by the Russian authorities, it was not until thou 
sand of copies had been sent into the country districts and 
the provincial towns. Henry Sienkiewicz’s_ electoral 
speech will long be treasured by his fellow-countrymen. 
The gifted author, like many of his kind, shows to far 
better advantage in print than upon the platform. His 
shy, retiring nature, little fitted for public speaking, shrinks 
from crowds. His voice, though melodious, does not 
carry far. In fact, Henry Sienkiewicz is never so happy 
as in the seclusion of his country house, a gift of the Polish 
nation. There he wanders about in absolute security from 
the prying gaze of the curious, for it is a half-day’s journey 
over the worst roads in the land from the nearest railway 
station to Oblengorek. He sees few friends, and it is his 
boast that the most daring interviewer has not yet suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance to his presence. Even in 
Warsaw, ‘he leads the life of a hermit. It is only 
upon occasions of national need that he emerges from 
his retirement and shows himself to the peonle who ad 
mire him so much. It was one of these cases which led 
to the composition of this speech, whose value, apart from 
its literary worth, cannot be underrated. vor there is not 
the least doubt that it did much to save the cause of the 
Polish patriots who have already gained a victory which 
thev are certain of retaining throughout the elections for 
the Duma, upon which so many hopes are centred through- 
out the Russian Empire. The speech, the principal ex 
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"tracts of which are here given, begins with the following 
words : 


“ Citizens,—I stand up amongst you to-day to perform 
a citizen’s duty and to say a few words in connection with 
the great and serious business we have now engaged upon. 
I will not speak of the necessity of participating in the 
elections; even those who declared they were impossible 
whilst martial law is still in force, admit their necessity to- 
day. Those who threatened, * who frightened, who weaned 
our people away ¢ from us, and who have alas! kept many 
of them, now rush to the hustings, as if to mock those 
who believed in them and whom they have deceived. We, 
therefore, cannot present such an unbroken front as we 
would wish—a fact by which we both lose and gain. But 
there is no need to speak of that here, for you all under- 
stand what I mean. But for this very reason we need 
the more watchfulness and energy, in order to be able to 
choose such delegates as will really represent the spirit 
of the Polish people and who will be ready to fight to 
their last breath for the rights we must acquire, rights 
which belong to every great nation, and therefore to ours. 

“May these delegates not lean too much to the Russian 
side! May they remember who they are and who sent 
them! May they ever keep the remembrance of the grand 
historical part we have played in their hearts! Of our 
fame! Of our national individuality! May they know, 
not how to fawn and bow, but to demand with dignity all 
that should be ours! Their task is indeed a gigantic one! 
For instance, we hear ever-growing rumours that certain 
districts of the Governments of Lublin and Siellce are to 
be cut off from the Kingdom of Poland—of some projects 
and propositions which are to be placed before the Higher 
House, and which, even now, are being discussed by the 
Council of Ministers. Citizens! That is soil which has 
belonged to Poland and been soaked with Poland’s blood 
for a thousand years! All that is life, labour, culture, 
progress on and in it is the child of Poland’s hands! 
Therefore, the delegates who consent to its dismemberment, 
who will not, like Reytan, lay their bodies across the 
threshold of the House rather than let it be done, will 
be no patriotic delegates, but treacherous delegates, and 
the elector who gives his vote to such, to men capable of 
committing this crime, is worthy of the same word. So it 
is. Our representatives have a gigantic and two-fold task 
to perform: for they must both attack and defend; they 
must defend our soil and attack the Government, which 
will not give us all we understand by the word ‘ autonomy.’ 
Tt is but one word; and yet how much it means! 
It means a Diet in Warsaw, with the power of passing laws 
which will govern the whole country; it means a Polish 
tribunal; it means Polish administration from top to 
bottom; it means Polish schools; it means the unfettering 
of hands to work in a country that has been squeezed and 
cheated, denied the privilege of railways, of roads, 
of bridges, of canals, of schools, of hospitals, of sanita- 
tion, of asylums, of orphanages, of societies, of labour 
organisations, of care for the working classes, of educa- 
tion, of all, in a word, that guarantees the progress, de- 
velopment, and culture of the future. 

“We committed no crimes in the course of our own 
independent history: we were only guilty of huge mistakes. 
But our fathers before us and we who live to-day, have 
suffered for all mistakes—aye, bitterly, and out of 
measure. At least may our children be happier than 
we, and breathe at last the breath of freedom! 
Therefore, we must win autonomy; for without it 
there will be no life for them. But the task seems so 
immense that we involuntarily ask ourselves: ‘Is it not 
a mere dream of our wise men? Are our yet fettered hands 
eaual to the task?’ No, citizens, it is no myth. Whether 
the demand, made openly and at once, will be immediately 
granted; whether we shall have to climb to autonomy as 
up the rungs of a sieging ladder, time alone can show. 
But we must remember that a strong political party in 
Russia is advocating our cause. The members of this 
party understand that the bondage which crushes them 
depends to a great extent on the bondage which crushes us. 

“Their own souls yearn for freedom, therefore they are 
beginning to understand that they cannot at one and the 
same time be a party of freedom and a party ‘of bondage. 
But that is not enough. The party which fights for 
freedom in Russia has gigantic enemies to overcome, and 
must, willy-nilly, side with us. This party will seek us 
in. the Russian Parliament, and work with us, giving help 
for help. But under what conditions? Under condition 
that the Polish Circle shows solidarity, not in Polish ques- 
tions alone, but in all questions. Those ‘who affirm that 
this is not necessary have not the slightest idea of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, or of Parliamentary life in general. 
Tn the Circle itself, the Polish delegates can take counsel, 
take sides, decide, contradict each other: but in the Honse, 
they may not, must not, act against their own majority. 
Rut the Polish Circle will mean something. and the Russian 
partv will work with us only if we tell them: ‘We have 
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so many votes in the House and all those votes will, if 
necessary, go together.’ 

“ But if the Polish Circle says: ‘We are only bound to 
act with solidarity in certain cases; in others, we can 
scatter like doves ’—the reply they would hear would pro- 
bably be as follows: ‘In that case, it is not worth our 
while counting upon you; and since you cannot help us, 
it is not worth while our helping you.’ I repeat that such 
a plan of action would show nothing but absolute ignorance 
of Parliamentary life, nothing but an instinctive tendency 
towards the liberum veto.t 

“What is the conclusion? The conclusion is that if we 
do not wish to mere nonentities in Petersburg, if we 
do not wish to be the laughing stock of all parties, if we 
wish to do something for our nation, we must send thither 
only such delegates as will act with solidarity. The lack 
of solidarity means weakness, impotence; it means bring- 
ing contempt and derision upon ourselves. But, at the 
same time, this solidarity must be based, not only upon 
party sentiments and understanding, but upon the wishes 
and understanding of the entire nation. It must be in the 
name of the whole country. Citizens! If the future is to 
heal old sores, to wipe out the memory of past wrongs 
and consecrate the just union of two free nations, our 
electors and delegates must remember, once and for all, 
that that union does not mean that we are to lose our- 
selves and be swallowed up in the sea of the Russian 
nation. May the symbol of their labours and of their 
efforts be Poland’s white eagle, and their sentiments be 
those sentiments with which Kosciuszko fell upon the 
bloody field of Maciejowice, for which Mickiewicz, Sowacki 
and Krasinski lived, for which a whole generation went 
to Siberia in 63. So it must be; and if we go to the 
hustings under this standard, ‘God will bless us, and 
Poland!’” 





LUNDY ISLAND. 


HE stranding of the Mortagu on the Shutter 
Rock will recall to those who have ever sailed 
the Bristol Channel that one of the finest sea-sensations 
on or off the British coast is to be had at Lundy, which 
lies within a couple of hours’ steam of Ilfracombe. I 
first saw the island in June, when daybreak begins before 
3 am., and we did not take the shortest passage, 
but set sail early from the other or Welsh side of the 
Channel. A fair westerly breeze cleared off the last of the 
rain as we started, and the colours of the Glamorgan hills 
grew vivid all around the superb curve of Swansea Bay— 
the bay of Landor’s delight. We did not sight Lundy till 
just upon noon, for we had a long tack to make. We 
were followed all the wav, I remember, by a single gull 
that seemed to keen itself poised exactly above the jack- 
staff at the stern. Its only mate was a canary whose cage 
hung in the foc’sle and that never saw the sea, I suppose ; 
but the gull surely heard the creature’s incessant indoor 
shrilling. 

As we neared Lundy. a darker sky and a threatening 
squall made the line of cliffs look angry and sepian. Be- 
fore we got into closer quarters the sun was out again, 
and what had seemed all granite changed into grassy 
steeps and fern slopes. ending in a sheer drop at one- 
third of their height. But round the anchorage, beneath 
the jutting Lametor—a peninsula of precipices—where 
now the new lighthouse stands, and the opposite 
cliffs, all was so shut in and so steep that one was puzzled 
to know how one could cet up to the roof of the island. 
We nut off in a boat to the beach, for there is no proper 
shimlanding, and there we were met bv @ whiff of warm, 
verfumed air, smelling of sun-heated bracken—an air that 
hardly belonged to this pirate-cove, where evervthing 
oucht to reek of tar and sea-salt. From this cove it is a 
sultrv climb in the June sun, and one is glad to leave the 
wearisome road at the first chance and zig-zag off bv a 
hanging bv-path, which makes a short cut to Marisco’s 
Castle. The present lord of Lundv. the Rev. Mr. Heaven. 
has a much more sheltered stronchold in a cwm Iving 
at the first ancle inland above the Lametor Cove. As for 
Marisco, there is no snace here to tell half his story—with 
a suspected murder of his insti¢ation in a London street. 
to begin it. It is enough that. flying from justice or in- 
justice, he took refuge in Lundy. Matthew Paris cives 
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some particulars of his story; how he took up his eyrie 
here in a place inexpugnable, and being “ exlex”—outlaw 
and fugitive proceeded to live more pyratico. William 
de Marisco had seen a good deal of castle-building in Ire- 
land (where his father, Geoffrey, built the castles of 
Killaloe and Ballyleague), and the plain square keep of 
the castle—all that is left of it—which he built to be his 
stronghold on Lundy still shows how good a builder he 
could be. To-day you open a door in the thick wall of 
the keep, to feel bewildered at what it discovers. For the 
interior is filled with three or four small whitewashed 
cottages, which make it into a snug alley, just such as you 
may see in the heart of some crowded city. Step ouside 
the door again, and sea and sky, and the lonely island 
hung between them, are all your world. Marisco was the 
right, rare spirit to harbour here, and live by the strong 
hand. He raided the ships that sailed up the Sea of 
Severn, and all the neighbouring coasts from Bideford on 
the one side to Porthkerry and Aberthaw on the other. 
His name grew to smell of fire and blood; he was so 
strong in his island that none dared attack him. But 
then, the king pressing for his capture, some of the men 
of Devon and Glamorgan seem to have combined, and by 
a ruse effected what they could not do by open assault. 
Paris tells us of the strategy; but does not say what it 
was. Anyhow, he was taken, carried to London, and there 
died, says Paris, not one but many horrible deaths—a 
statement which sufficiently hints at the hideous ignominies 
his dead body was made to suffer. 

One of the caves used for hiding loot—“ Benson’s 
Cave” it is called—lies close below the castle. Benson 
was a much later islander than Marisco—a humorous vil- 
lain who, pretending to ship convicts oversea, landed 
them here, actually stored his ship’s cargo in this cave, 
scuttled his ship, and by this and kindred methods was 
rapidly amassing a huge fortune, when the authorities 
harshly interfered. He escaped abroad then, and died, no 
doubt, a happy death. But Bideford, where he was born, 
makes little of his memory. 

There are other caves in Marisco’s isle, just as satisfv- 
ing to one’s appetite for pirates and buccaneers. There is 
the Devil’s Kitchen, in which the arch-enemy is some- 
times seen in the shape of a bull-seal, who can, when he 
leaves its shelter, throw stones like any Christian boy. 
Best or worst of all, there is that umeasy chasm—the 
Devil’s Limekiln—over against the jags and crags where 
the great battleship lies, at the south-west corner of tne 
island. Ona dry day in a dry season you had needs take 
care how you clamber down to its verge. It is as ill a place 
as you could wish to stare into, and the Shutter Rock is 
its ominous offspring. It would, if you could replace it in the 
Limekiln cavity (whence, they say, the Evil One first took 
it), exactly fit it. You need a good boatman if you would 
explore the Limekiln cliffs and the sea-caves from the sea. 
But for a perfect cave adventure you must boat at low 
tide to the north end of the island. There is a superb 
seal-cave, with three entrances, into which your boat 
can carry you. It is a magic cave, too; for its dimensions 
vary according to every explorer and I prefer not to give 
any. 

If, however, being a day excursionist from IIfra- 
combe, you explore this end of the island and boat round 
the “Hen and Chickens,” and penetrate this triple-cave, 
you will assuredly lose your return steamer home, and so 
be left at the mercy of the uncanny, sudden fogs, and 
the tricky, shifting winds that often help to cut off the 
island from the mainland. It is a simpler matter to know 
the inhabited, human end of Lundy, where its squire and 
his small tenantry are quartered. A single bleak 
country house in a cwm, with a garden below; a new 
church on the high ground, clean-walled, erect, alert, like 
a lighthouse or an architect’s drawing; three or four 
cottages, and a manor farm, where you can stay; these 
are almost all the human furniture. Bleak as is the 
island, small herbs abound there, and blossom long before 
those of the mainland. Purple ling is in bloom early in 
June, far ahead of its season, but the universal carpet of 


the sea-links “is lady’s slipper—an innocent herb for a 
pirate’s foot to tread. Seapink, blue scavious, and many 
flowering lichens abound, too; and above them, like 
snippets of sky, the blue fritillaries are busy, flying over 
the slopes, and reminding us that though Lundy is nearer 
Devonshire than Glamorganshire, its wild flowers and 
its other creatures all take after those on the Welsh side 
of the Channel. Add to this that Lundy has the 
peregrine falcon, the great cormorant and sea-pie among 
its birds; and that on the Lametor and Rat Island ad- 
joining is one of the last refuges of tne true black rat— 
the brown rat having appropriated the main island ; and 
you see what a region it still is! 

I am sorry to say I saw a seal-gun on its rack in the 
island inn. For surely it is a grand mistake to shoot 
seals at all, now that they are growing scarcer year by 
year on the British coasts. To see a seal slip off a 
rock in a sea gully on the west coast of Pirate’s Isle is a 
sight to remember. For there the boulders, that are 
dun or grey out of the water, look when seen within its 
clear depth of a true mermaid-colour; they look, in- 
deed, now like mermaids, now uncannily like so many 
naked, drowned men. _ And it is not hard to understand, 
if one sits as Kingsley made Amyas Leigh sit in his blind- 
ness, against the Gull Rock, and sees thence the rocks 
and the weeds “beneath the merry blue sea,” how he 
came by that episode. And, indeed, for romance, and 
lost galleons, and buried hoards of “ pieces-of-eight,” no 
Indian isle can beat Lundy—that rib of granite which lies 
snug but deadly in the sea of Severn; a harbour of re- 
fuge or a shipbreaker, according to which side you take 
of it. 

We reached Lundy, as I have told, im a hot sun; we 
left its pirate cove in a cold rain, to the first mutterings 
of a nasty wind in the Lametor crags. We had not 
sailed above three or four furlongs before Marisco’s Isle 
had disappeared; and we got back home and saw the 
gas-lamps lit in the street, with a sense of having been 
in a place just a little over the world’s rim. 

ERNEST Ruys. 


MICHAEL DAVITT. 
A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION. 
HE first time I saw Michael Davitt was in the spring 
T of 1886. Gladstone had just recanted his Irish 
errors and had declared for a Parliament at 
Dublin. I was anxious to do what I could to 
help on the cause, and I came to Ireland with 
the idea of getting at the inside of the Home Rule, or 
rather of the Land League, case. I already knew Parnell, 
Dillon, Biggar, and others of the Irish Parliamentary 
leaders, and I had letters to the Catholic hierarchy from 
Cardinal Manning. I had begun in Roscommon by attend- 
ing some evictions, and on my return to Dublin I found 
Davitt at the Imperial Hotel, the house of call then com- 
monly used by the Nationalist members. It was a roughish 
place, though full of pleasant company, so rough that on 
the mantelpiece of the coffee-room there was a printed notice 
to the following effect: “ To prevent mistakes, gentlemen are 
requested to take their hats and coats with them to their 
rooms when they leave.” There, on March 27, I dined with 
Davitt, and we spent the evening together. My first im- 
pression of him was, I find in my journal, of “ an odd-look- 
ing man, dark, sallow, gaunt, disfigured by the loss of his 
right arm, torn off from the shoulder,” but he had also 
curiously luminous eyes. The photographic portrait of him 
lately reproduced by the Daily News gives something of 
their peculiar glitter. 

In those days there was little intimate communication 
between the Irish Nationalists and Englishmen, however 
sympathetic, but my connection with the Egyptian revolu- 
tion of 1882 and my Catholicity had long been a passport 
for me to their confidence, and I had been admitted, though 
not an Irishman, as a member of the “League.” With 
Davitt, therefore, I found myself at once on intimate terms, 
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and during the three days we spent together at Dublin we 
discussed pretty well every phase of the Irish question. Ex- 
tremist as he was on land reform—and we did not agree 
about land nationalisation—I found him strongly conserva- 
tive on certain other points, especially in regard to re- 
ligion, holding that the clergy were “the backbone of the 
Land League and a safeguard from the more violent forms 
of Jacobinism.” Dr. Croke was his great hero, and per- 
haps even more so that wonderful old peasant bishop, Dr. 
Duggan, of Clonfert, the latter a pure Fenian and as saintly 
a personage as Ireland has ever owned among her clergy. 
To them and to others of the extreme Land Leaguers in the 
West of Ireland he gave me letters, among them one to 
Mrs. Deane who, when the male leaders of the League had 
been arrested in 1881, had carried the League on as a 
“Woman’s League” with such admirable courage and suc- 
cess. With this most interesting old lady I stayed for a day 
or two at Ballaghderin, and she gave me a vivid description 
of Davitt’s first missionary work as land reformer, for it was 
there in East Mayo, between Ballaghderin and Castlebar, 
that the Land League had been founded. Davitt and her 
nephew, John Dillon, to whom she was entirely devoted, 
had held their first League meeting on Lord Dillon’s estate. 
She had not at first fancied Davitt’s coming to her house, 
but John had insisted, and from that moment she had been 
converted to a “blind idolatry.” Parnell had been with 
them once or twice to her house, “coming just with a spare 
shirt and a comb folded up in a piece of newspaper ”—an 
“aristocrat,” she called him, “at heart, but a true patriot.” 
“The people loved him, but not as. they loved Michael 
Davitt. He had suffered so much.” 

From Dr. Duggan, to whom I went next at Loughrea, 
I heard the same story, and with it the whole tragic history 
of Celtic Ireland with its secular tale of wrong from the 
days of Cromwell and William of Orange in 1798, down to 
that wonderful year when Davitt had at last stemmed the 
flood of depopulation and organised the poor against 
their oppressors. The old bishop was himself a tragic 
relic of the ancient times, a Connaught peasant born 
and nursed in the fiercest school of wrong. No “ pur- 
ple and fine linen” prelate, but an apostle of poverty, a 
simple, unpretending priest, venerable with years, in a 
threadbare cassock much bedabbled with snuff, but having 
within him a never-tiring flame of love for the Irish poor, 
his Celtic kindred, and of anger against the English rich; 
his episcopal “palace,” a bare, unfurnished house in the 
unlovely street of Loughrea, before whose doors he suffered 
himself to be besieged from dawn to dusk by a crowd of 
indigent folk, giving away daily every penny he possessed— 
waited on for all service by one old peasant woman and a 
little foundling boy. When I found him, the good bishop 
was distributing his alms and feeding sparrows on his 
window-sill with crumbs of bread. “I have nothing in the 
house left for you,” he said, “but a herring.” There was 
no fire in his grate, but he had one lit for me. When I told 
him I had come from Michael Davitt a sudden smile broke 
out on his face as if I had spoken of a saint. “It is the 
best introduction you could bring me,” he said. “ Davitt is 
a holy man. See this?—they are flowers he brought me two 
years ago from Jerusalem.” This was the beginning of our 
talk. J have notes of it in my diary—alas, too scanty—but 
still enough to show the nature of it and of the Fenian saint 
the bishop was—his enchanting, eloquent simplicity, the 
largeness of his heart, his tolerance of sinners, the im- 
mense love which filled him for all who had suffered or 
were suffering, his contempt for riches and especially for 
the high living of the modern Irish priesthood—“ He lives 
in a large house,” he said, speaking of one of them ; “ what 
is the worth of him?”’—his bitterness against the English 
law, which had driven the happy Celtic people from their 
fields, and was still driving them, to Liverpool, New York, 
and London, “to live like ,devils and die like dogs in those 
wicked streets. . . .” “Forster,” he said, referring to 
the right honourable Chief Secretary of the day, “ Forster, 
poor man, came to see me three years ago, and he said: 


‘ Dr. Duggan, how is it that your priests do not stop the 
outrages?’ I said: ‘Mr. Forster, you are too polite to 
speak the truth. What you mean is, why do I encourage 
the people here to murder?’ He laughed, and said: 
‘ Yes, that is just it. I said: ‘If you wish to know why 
they do these things look around. Neither | nor you, nor 
all your soldiers could make them hold their hands while 
the cause of injustice remains.’ He asked me: ‘ What 
shall we do?’ I told him: ‘Send for Davitt. : 
Henry George came to see me. He explained to me his 
plan of land nationalisation. Davitt liked it. I don’t 
agree with it. My idea would be ‘no rent’ in any form. 
Davitt’s idea was that at first—no rent either to land- 
lord or to Government. By the old Brehon law there was 
no landlord, no tenant.” 

During the rest of my time in Ireland that year, and 


‘again in 1887, I saw much of Davitt. He and John Dillon 


were through life fast friends, and I once made an interest- 
ing journey with them both by car and in train in the 
West. The fundamental idea with both was to stop the 
unceasing drain of the Celtic population away from Ireland, 
but they differed as to the means. Davitt, with his land- 
nationalising ideas, was opposed to Dillon’s “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” on the ground that it recognised to a certain point 
landlords’ rights. He was for no rent, not for reductions, 
and stood aside that year from the battle. In this he made, 
I think, a mistake. Davitt was, in my opinion, always too 
much of a theorist. He was never able to convert any large 
section of his countrymen to Henry George’s Socialistic 
formula, for the Irish are not Socialists in regard to the 
land, and their demand is for peasant ownership. Indeed, 
in some ways Davitt was less Irish than cosmopolitan, and 
at times identified himself, in spite of his strong patriotism 
and his hatred of English rule, perhaps too much with 
English party politics. He was thus somewhat out of 
sympathy with the Irish Parliamentary Nationalists and 
held his place apart. This was the real reason of his 
long refusal to enter the House of Commons, even more 
than his unwillingness to take the oath. I talked this 
matter over with him in the summer of 1887, when I paid 
him and his wife a visit at Ballybrack, and my notes of 
our conversation are so interesting that I will give the 
following extract: 


“Juty 20: By train to Ballybrack and walked up to 
‘Land League Cottage,’ asking the way. But nobody 
seemed to know where Davitt lived, as Ballybrack is a 
seaside resort of the Castle people. Nevertheless, we found 
the place: a little bit of a cottage, with an acre of ground, 
and the most lovely view in the world. We (I had come 
down with a friend) were before our time, and Davitt was 
doing some unpacking of stores in the passage when we 
arrived, but was very glad to see us, and began talking at 
once about the political situation with the unreserve which 
is his special charm. He is of opinion that the Tories will 
harden their hearts and go on (the Coercion Act had just 
been passed and Arthur Balfour had become Chief Secre- 
tary), and is quite prepared to be arrested to-morrow. But 
he says it will do good, as hastening on the crisis. Re- 
sistance to eviction is perfectly sound ground, both morally 
and as regards public opinion outside. He has been 
arrested too often to be much concerned about it. Six 
months in prison would be a cheap price at which to get 
the evictions stopped. . . . Davitt is for ‘no rent 
instead of ‘reductions,’ and he blames Dillon’s ‘Plan of 
Campaign,’ because he says it establishes a false standard 
of what the ‘people should pay. He is strong for land 
nationalisation, and in this he disagrees with the Parlia- 
mentary leaders. This is one of the reasons, he says, why 
he has refused to be in Parliament. He could not agree 
with them and he could not hold his tongue. The other 
reason is that he declines to take the oath of allegiance 
as long as Ireland is deprived of her own Parliament. He 
will take the oath some day at Dublin, not at Westminster. 
Talking of the possibility of his arrest and of an attempt 
being made to suppress the League, he said it would at 
once be resented by a new crop of outrages, and in Eng- 
land probably as well as Ireland. He could not blame the 
people if this was the case. The secret societies would 
then again get the upper hand, and outrage would be re- 
sented by outrage. He told us a good deal about these 
secret societies and his former connection with them. ‘I 
was turned out of them,’ he said, ‘ when I founded the Land 
League They were very angry with the League, because 
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it took away from them their recruits, and nobody was more 
delighted than they when the League was suppressed.’ 
Talking of ‘Parnellism and Crime,’ Davitt said, ‘ Parnell 
has the clearest record of any of us, and might 
be cross-examined in any court of law. He has always kept 
himself clear from any connection with the secret societies. 
The truth is he is a Tory at heart and at Dublin would 
be the head of the Conservative Party. Parnell never cared 
much for the land agitation, and nobody has suffered more 
by it than he, as his tenants took him very strictly at his 
word when he said, ‘No rent.’ Most of them pay him no 
rent to the present day. He has a brother, who is a fierce 
landlord, and Parnell gets the credit of the evictions which 
are ordered by his brother. He himself has never evicted 
anybody, but he is a Conservative, and will always be 
one. When they get Home Rule the English Government 
will find him their strongest ally.’ He says that there are 
not many of the present Parliamentary Party who would be 
in the Irish Home Rule Parliament. The leaders would, 
but not the rank and file of them—perhaps a dozen or 
twenty, not more. He believed the next Parliament would 
see a great change, and that Parnell would weed out the 

_ incapables and put in better men. There were plenty of 
good men who, in a Dublin Parliament, would come for- 
ward, men in professions and official life who were 
thorough Home Rulers, but dared not yet touch politics. 
‘The present men,’ he said, ‘have been elected for a pur- 
pose, to get Home Rule; we shall require another sort to 
work it. The first years under Home Rule will be very 
conservative. That is why I would sooner put back Home 
Rule if necessary for five years to get the land question 
settled by the English Parliament. Our own Parliament 
would be too liberal to the landlords.’ 

“Mrs. Davitt is a nice little woman, unmistakably Irish 
and unmistakably American. She seems very happy. Davitt 
explained she did not understand polit’es yet, having been 
brought up in a convent and having lived very quietly. 
She was rather shy in playing her part of hostess, but was 
helped by Davitt’s sister, an older woman, and our lun- 
cheon was a very good one, much better than at the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace yesterday. She showed us with much 
laughing the Jubilee flag she had displayed at the cottage 
door on Jubilee Day. It consisted of a black strip with 
the word 

‘EVICTORI A’ 
worked in white on it. This seems to me a very allowable 
_ joke, especially as her neighbours here at Ballybrack are, 
with the exception of Murrough O’Brien, Castle people and 
members of the ‘landlord class.’ After which she sang 
us the ‘Wearing of the Green,’ and we wished them all 
good-bye and a safe deliverance from gaol.” 


Davitt, however, was not that year arrested, and finding 
himself out of harmony with the “ Plan of Campaign,” soon 
after went abroad. He was already beginning to be at 
personal variance with William O’Brien, who had become 


the hero of the moment in Davitt’s own special province—_ 


the West of Ireland. With Parnell, too, he had never, 
I think, been quite in sympathy, partly regarding him as 
an aristocrat and member of the landlord class, but still 
more for his growing lack of practical energy, which by 
this time was becoming very apparent and of which he 
knew well the hidden cause. As long ago as the month of 
June, 1886, he had spoken his mind to me strongly on this 
head, complaining bitterly of Parnell’s failure to attend to 
his duties, even in the House of Commons, and at the very 
moment when the fate of Ireland with Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill was trembling in the balance. “It makes one’s 
blood boil,” he said, “at a moment like this, when every 
man of us ought to be working night and day, that he 
should be away. There are a hundred people at 
this moment in London waiting to see him on important 
business, and nobody can say where he is. When I see 
that old man Gladstone attending meetings night after night 
in every part of the country, and think that our leader 
will not take the trouble even to look in for half an hour 
at a single meeting in London (Parnell had just failed to 
appear at the great Home Rule meeting in St. James’s Hall 
or even to send a letter of excuse), I wonder our people are 
able to be patient. Why, the other day, when the Belfast 
bill came on and members were being telegraphed for from 
distant parts of Ireland in Parnell’s name, Parnell himself 
could not be found and strolled in after all, just too late for 
the division. . . We all know it, and it will go hard with 
him some day, for we are getting very tired.” 

After 1888 I retired from all active interest in politics 
and saw but little of Davitt, but we still occasionally corre- 


sponded. The last letter I received from him is as follows. 
It is dated, “House of Commons, July 5, 1898,” and refers 
to the atrocities of our suppression of the native “ revolt” 
in Mashonaland and his own retirement from Parliament. 
I quote it in full: 

“Dear Wilfrid Blunt,—I am glad to hear from one 
Englishman who is ashamed of the untamed brutality of 
pro-British rule. I am sick of appealing to these civilised 
savages who govern this Empire for political foes (sic) in 
Ireland or elsewhere. They are as amenable to the pleas 
of clemency as a tiger is to those of humanity. And this 
is the nation that is now shamelessly wooing America for 
an alliance on the theory that both countries are alike the 
friends of humanity, civilisation, and all the rest! 

“T never in all my life felt more incurably disloyal to 
all that England stands for in the rule of every spot of 
earth outside her own shores than I do as a result of the 
hopelessness of trying to obtain justice for anything or 
anybody inside this House.—With kind regards, yours very 
truly, “ MICHAEL Davitt.” 

His death is a terrible loss to Ireland and to liberty 
throughout the world, for he was a fearless man, a hater of 
iniquity, and he had a tongue powerful in persuasion even 
with his foes. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
June 7, 1906. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE Government have reached the second halting 
place in the session and reached it without much 
difficulty. Now their troubles begin—the passage of 
the Education Bill, which must be effected by a regula: 
plan of closure in compartments, the fixing of the 
Trades Disputes Bill on the only possible lines, 2.e., 
the complete enfranchisement of the Union funds, and 
the making up of their own minds as to the settle- 
ment in South Africa in its double aspect of the 
Constitution and Chinese labour. The first task 
may be simplified by the coming report of the 


Ritual Commission, which, though less emphatic 
in tone than some anticipate, will probably 
strike a great blow at extreme Ritualism and 


may force the English hierarchy to damp down 
the High Church opposition to the bill. As to the 
second, I cannot imagine that the Government will 
hesitate. The lawyer minority in the Cabinet have 
had their way and have been given the object-lesson 
which lay politicians knew to be awaiting them. Now 
the only practical task before the Cabinet is the con- 
struction of a watertight clause safeguarding the Union 
funds. The doubtful problem is the reception of such 
a measure in the Lords. There, I am told, the hostile 
feeling is very obstinate. Itis fully shared by the little 
knot of Unionist Free Trade peers,many of whom happen 
to be almost as keenly anti-Labour as they are anti- 
Protectionist. They may prevail on Lord Lansdowne 
to consent to a replacement of the bill in its present 
form. That, like the rejection of the Aliens Bill, would 
be a defiance of the House of Commons more than of 
the Ministry, and therefore, as things stand, a more 
risky opening of the conflict between the two Houses 


than a pure anti-Ministerial move would be. 
& » * * - 


The third problem is less cheerfully regarded, and 
the absence of a distinct and compact Radical ele- 
ment in the Cabinet—an element such as Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain supplied to the Cabinet of 
1880—is serious. The Progressives at Johannesburg, 


z.e., the great capitalist houses who alone govern this 
party, have broken up the chances of an agreement 
with the Het Volk and the Responsible section, which 
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Lord Selborne either could not or would not further, 
and the Ministry have to face an attempt to secure 
complete political and economic supremacy for the 
masters of the Rand. Here they are doubly handi- 
capped. Lord Elgin isnot strong enough tor the situa- 
tion and he has never realised how greatapart Chinese 
labour played in the elections and how impossible it is 
for this Government to sanction anything in the shape 
of the Lyttelton ordinance, especially in face of the 
overwhelming evidence that Chinese labour will not 
work. Then there is Lord Selborne, who, excellent in 
many ways, is strengly partisan on the Chinese ques- 
tion and must find it difficult to accommodate himself 
to the new constitutional position in South Africa—the 
position to which we must come speedily if we are to 
maintain the British connection—that of absolute 
neutrality towards the two white peoples. It is much 
the same asin Ireland. The moment the minority has 
to shed some of the innumerable privileges which are 
the basis of its ‘‘ loyalty,” it tries to upset the coach. I 
am afraid the great houses have already frightened the 
Government. Will they succeed in driving it from the 
central stronghold to which 500 members of the House 


of Commons are prepared to stand ? 
* * * a * 


However, these are straightforward political tasks 
in which the Cabinet, even if it be not wholly 
at one, has behind it a practically united party of 
Liberals, Radicals, Irishmen, and Labourists. I hope 
they are not going to be complicated by a quarrel with 
the Labour Party. There is no substantial, no tenable, 
ground for such a quarrel, and I don’t for one moment 
believe that the Government desire or contemplate it. 
If there is one quality about the Independents which 
has surprised their following, and perhaps dissatisfied 
their Left Wing, it is their moderation. The party 
is opportunist, like the Liberals. Itis far from being 
passionate or even unduly rhetorical in its methods. 
Every student of Parliamentary ways knows that it 
does not seek to embarrass the Government, that, in a 


word, it pursues its aims mainly as the Irish- 
men pursue theirs, and that up to the present 
this tactic has not brought them into conflict 


. with average Radicalism or even with Ministerialism. 
On the unemployed problem, alarming as its recent 
manifestations have been, there is no ground whatever 
for a nagging controversy with them, and if the 
Government do not take an ultra-conservative, or let 
us say Charity Organisation view, about the Poor 
Law, no reason exists for an acute opposition in 
policies. Here is where one hopes that Mr. Burns will 
play a part in accordance with his past and with his 
peculiar responsibilities to Liberalism and to Labour. 
I imagine the Prime Minister brought him into the 
Cabinet to do something like the work which M. 
Millerand accomplished in the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet. 
* * * * * 

For this task Mr. Burns has clear qualifications. 
He is still strong on many positive and practical 
remedies for unemployment—the eight hours day and 
thecutting down of overtime ; and though heis cautious, 
he favours some forms of experimental State work, 
such as afforestation. All the more reason, there- 
fore, why he should not embroil himself with the 
Labour Party on the not very practical issue of farm 
colonies. He has to deal with one or two problems 
of local congestion, which again he is competent to 


handle. Norcan one blame him for having a strict eye 
to thriftlessness in poor law administration. But, 
above all things, he has to keep the road of statesman- 
ship. The strength of this Government is in its reliance 
on forces in being and forces to come. Labour is both 
these things. If Liberalism cuts itself off from the new 
elements in politics it will sink into dust and ashes, 
just at the moment when Liberalism in Continental 
politics is reviving by virtue of its recognition of 
those influences. What could be more calamitous, 
more ludicrous, than for the Cabinet to be thrown on 
the support of the Whig section of their supporters — 
by far the least powerful—and to be entirely out of 
gear with that which commands both tke enthusiasm 
and the material strength ? 
* * * * * 

Old electioneering hands are a little perturbed at 
the problems that open out to them over the Plural 
Voting Bill. Assuming that it passes in its present 
form, how will it work? Does the bill intend that the 
plural voter shall himself give his notice of selection of 
the constituency in which he desires the vote, or does it 
mean that this work will be done for him by the party 
agent? In the first instance there will probably be 
few registrations. Voters are not accustomed in this 
country to trouble themselves about their rights. The 
party system relieves them of the obligation. They 
will not be familiar with the machinery provided by the 
bill. Therefore they may not send in their notices by 
the date fixed (September 1). Many will not trouble to 
send at all. In that case they will lose their votes 
altogether, and the measure will operate as a dis- 
franchising enactment. 

* * * * * 


On the other hand, if the whole matter is left to 
the party agents, and the signature of the voter is 
not required to the notice of selection, there seems an 
obvious danger of fraud, or at least of unfairness. 
And there is the further peril of agents in widely sepa- 
rated districts sending in a notice of selection for the 
same voter, who, without knowing it, may find him- 
self registered for more than one constituency and 
thus be guilty (in all innocence) of an illegal practice. 
In effect, I suppose, there may not be many examples 
of dual voting. But there may be a good deal of 
disfranchisement, either through the voter neglecting 
to choose his constituency—in which case he gets no 
vote at all—or through manipulation by party agents, 
on whom, indeed, the bill may throw a new and 
intricate task. 

- * * * * 


Again Mr. Chamberlain has shown how bent he 
is on crushing out of Toryism every element that 
opposes his masterful and fatal policy. I question 
whether the Front Opposition Bench contains so good 
a debater as Sir Edward Clarke. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain, aided by not the best type of City man, has crushed 
himout. Heissensitive, and heis honest—two dangerous 
qualities in a political world where personalities like 
Mr. Chamberlain’s rule the roast. So he has bent to 
the storm, and again the boastful politician, whothinks 
he is coming in in another year, proves to the world 
that his gifts to his new party are as deadly as his 
contribution to his old—that he can only sow discord 
and alarms. Yet! suppose this inveterate self-deceiver 


will go on as he has begun—till the final ruin of his 
cause is visible even to his undaunted eyes. 
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as well as on those who are gladdened by the knowledge 

that all this is settled for them. I 
CORRESPONDENCE. Mr. Masterman accepts the statement that public 


THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—I have read with attention the article by my 
friend, Mr. Masterman, on the free meals for children, and 
I would ask for leave to answer his points in detail. 

To begin at the concluding sentence, Mr. Masterman 
thinks that if these responsibilities were taken from parents 
“the fathers and mothers of the next generation would 
still find a sufficient field for their energies and affections 
in the enormous demands which those children would make 
on their intelligence and devotion.” But are the fathers 
and mothers who throw the burdens of their children’s feed- 
ing on others seeking for “a sufficient field for their 
energies and affections”? Is it not tolerably certain that 
parents who neglect their children in one way will neglect 
and most likely ill-treat them in another? And is it not 
probable that if those who now make great efforts to sup- 
port their children, and to feed them properly, find the 
absolutely careless or brutal parents relieved of their re- 
sponsibilities in this matter, they will feel it a hardship 
and injustice that they should have the burden of feeding 
their children? The recognition of special responsibilities 
must be always a matter of fashion to some extent. | 
think that well-to-do parents often persuade themselves that 
they are justified in throwing on schoolmasters the burden 
of an education which would be far better conducted at 
home ; and their justification lies in the traditional glorifi- 
cation of public-school life which has done so much to in- 
ivre hundreds of sensitive children and to weaken family 
life. A similar glorification of pauperisation would tend in 
the same direction. 

But Mr. Masterman says that we have already recog- 
nised this undermining of responsibility in the case of free 
parks, free playgrounds, free libraries, and free compensa- 
tion for injuries. The answer is that none of these first- 
mentioned needs could be met by individuals, except by 
a few millionaires, and I suppose Mr. Masterman does not 
desire us to be dependent on them; while, as to the com- 
pensation for injuries, that is an attempt to fix the re- 
sponsibility on the person rightly responsible—the person 
who is the cause of the injury. 

I have omitted from Mr. Masterman’s list the question 
of free education, because I think that there he touches 
on a matter which is extremely difficult and which is closely 
bound up with the present discussion. And I should give 
an answer to this question in which, I fear, few would now 
agree with me. 

When the State sanctioned the idea of compulsory 
education it probably took the step which, however well in- 
tended, has brought all these agitations for free education 
and free food in its train. Now, I do not claim to be wiser 
or more far-sighted than my neighbours. In 1870 I, too, 
was an advocate of compulsory education, though I re- 
member even then suggesting that the parents might com- 
plain of being deprived of their children’s labour unex- 
pectedly. But when I served on Notice B Committee of 
the School Board, it gradually dawned on me that the 
parent who thought his child was needed at home to take 
care of the baby or help the mother, might know more of 
the real needs of the child than the ignorant and respectable 
members of the Notice B Committee; and I realise that, 
if the State undertook to settle those questions in that some- 
what arbitrary fashion, the State might be called on to pay 
for its fancies. Compulsory education was, in short, the 
first blow at parental responsibility. 

And the parent too often avenged himself by acts 
which still more naturally paved the way for this cry of 
underfeeding. 

The early hours before school, which should have been 
given to resting, eating, and digesting, are too often taken 
up by odd jobs which use up the child’s strength, and send 
him to school underfed, or, at anv rate, hurriedly fed. T 
believe, therefore, that the relaxation of school compulsion 
would be the first step towards a just dealing with this 
eating question. 

But, to go back a step further in Mr. Masterman’s 
argument, IT am amazed that any Liberal should be con- 
tent with the idea that the State should fill the emplover’s 
pocket by dictating to the poor man how to spend his 
wages. And Mr. Masterman must really remember that 
this lowering of wages and independence will fall on the 
parents who are willing to do their duty to their children, 


“charity, if sufficiently aroused and rightly directed, 
could cover the ground.” I do not accept this. I believe 
that juster laws and juster conditions of life, coupled with 
a greater sense of mutual responsibility in all people, will 
cover the ground. But I believe that the weakening of 
parental responsibility will only hinder the arrival of that 
state of things.—Yours, etc., 


C. E. MAURICE. 


MR. CARL SCHURZ. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Dr. Blind and Mr. Bryce have in other places 
paid deserved and fitting tributes to the late Mr. Carl 
Schurz, of New York. But on a career so useful and 
honourable, a life so pure and noble, achievements in 
statesmanship, in political and economic discussion, so 
remarkable, patriotism so genuine, broad and generous, 
will you permit an American honoured by some measure 
of Mr. Schurz’s friendship and confidence to add a few 
lines? 

Since 1850, when Mr. Schurz’s American career began, 
the greatest issues of that country’s history have arisen. 
In all of them he bore a most conspicuous part. From 
1850 to 1860 the forces of anti-slavery were gathering. It 
must never be forgotten that during this period Mr. Schurz 
won his first fame as an orator 2nd a keen dialectician as 
well as sound political thinker. No man’s views or in- 
fluence, unless it be that of Mr. Lincoln, were more potent 
in educating the American people in the moral, economic, 
and political aspects of slavery as it existed in our Southern 
States. 

As the dread issue of war drew on Mr. Schurz was un- 
flinching in devotion to anti-slavery and the Union. Pro- 
bably no man stood nearer, in spirit and in counsel, to 
Mr. Lincoln in these tremendous days. Though without 
previous military training, he served with high credit and 
success as brigadier and major-general in the four years’ 
war of secession. 

But it was when the war had been closed that his 
genius for statesmanship was most eminently shown; for 
he at once laid aside the réle of agitator and soldier and 
championed the cause of peace and reconciliation between 
the two sections. At that special moment I believe his 
services were among his greatest. Jealously guarding 
the real and proper fruits of the war, he opposed, as citizen 


_ and as senator of the United State, all proscriptive 


measures towards the South. Here it was that he was 
compelled to break away from the great Republican Party 
which he had done so much to build up; and, thereafter 
independently of all parties, he pursued methods and aims 
which were truly national, and looked to the restoration 
not only of the formal and legal Union of the States, but 
to a sincere and final union of hearts between the late 
combatants. Probably history does not present a more 
noble and inspiring instance of the truth of Burke’s great 
words: “Magnanimity is often the truest policy; and a 
great Empire and little minds go ill together.” One is 
here reminded of the words which Arnold puts in the 
mouth of Mercpe: 


“For well he knew ee 
How of all human rules the over-tense 
Are apt to snap; the easy-stretch’d endure. 
O gentle wisdom, little understood! 
O arts above the vulgar tyrant’s reach ! 
O policy too subtle far for sense 
Of heady, masterful, injurious men!” 


In this great work, so auspicious to the world as well 
as to America, Mr. Schurz bore a part certainly second 
to that of no other man. 

Next to this, probably by consent of all who are in- 
formed, Mr. Schurz’s services in the great and frequently 
imperilled cause of financial integrity on the part of the 
nation stand pre-eminent. As an orator on this theme he 
was, in my judgment, unequalled, certainly unsurpassed. 
As an expositor of economic truths no man in America 
was his equal, unless possibly it be the late President 
Garfield. And he was as staunch as he was able. Not 


for once, never for an hour, did he falter, no matter how 
alluring were the aspects in which financial fallacies were 
presented, when nearly all American partv leaders wavered 
or deserted the cause of national financial integrity. Of 
all his services T myself should deliberately put this first. 
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His, too, was an all-round soundness. To Civil Service 
reform, then and now one of the imperative needs in the 
United States, he gave a support and advocacy early and 
late, second in value and power to those of but one other 
champion of that cause, the late Mr. George William 
Curtis. 

It need scarcely be added that towards the present 
American tariff, culminating in the barbarous McKinley 
and Dingley Tariff Acts, Mr. Schurz’s attitude was one of 
constant and inflexible opposition. Free Trade was his 
ideal; and the nearest possible approach to it was his 
constant practical aim. In my last conversation with him 
he exclaimed, referring to so-called Fiscal Reform in Eng- 
land, “Can it be possible that the land of Peel and Cobden 
and Bright will fasten on itself the shackles which we are 
dragging?” “Remember,” he added, “that the thin end 
of the wedge is all that is needed at first. Tariffs grow 
by what they feed on. Our tariff, the tariff of Alexander 
Hamilton, was at first less than 1o per cent., and covered 
but a score or two of commodities. Our Dingley tariff 
now averages over 60 per cent., and its schedules cover 
more than 4,000 commodities.” 

As a popular orator, and by this I mean one able to 
command and hold the attention and sway the feelings of 
great assemblies, Mr. Schurz was among the very foremost 
in a land famed for popular, especially political, oratory. 
He was more than this; he was a /Jitterateur, a great master 
of the English tongue. His speeches are literature. His 
diction was absolutely idiomatic, without trace of foreign 
peculiarity. The late Mr. Lowell pronounced his English 
the purest and best of his day. German though he was 
by birth and early training, he became an American in 
every fibre of his being. He knew his adopted country, 
its history, its spirit, its weaknesses, and its strength, as 
few native-born have done. A keener patriotism, a more 
sensitive feeling for America’s honour and glory never 
glowed in any breast. 

The world can never be ready to spare such a man, 
so wise, so intrepid, so faithful. Of such a man Pericles 
declared the whole world is the monument. To Carl 
Schurz—soldier, scholar, orator, statesman—all who love 
letters, who honour lofty character, who value the highest 
public services, will not soon cease to pay the tribute of 
gratitude, admiration, and reverence.—Yours, etc., 


D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Brunswick House, Brunswick-square, W.C., 
May 24, 1906. 





MY LITTLE KERRY COW. 


USHA, cusha, cusha, my little Kerry cow, 
The King’s own herds of cattle hold none more 
kind than thou; 
But let one use thee with despite, 
And thou wilt kick and toss and bite 
Nor call on law thy wrong to right, 
My little Kerry cow. 


Cusha, cusha, cusha, my little Kerry cow, 

To keep the flies away from thee I’ve cut a rowan bough. 
I wave the green leaves to and fro, 

And with my singing high and low, 

The ‘streams of white milk pause or flow, 

My little Kerry cow. 


Cusha, cusha, cusha, my little Kerry cow, 

The cud is sweet between thy teeth while I sit leaning 
now 

My forehead ’gainst thy silken side, 

And looking with my father’s pride 

At thy brown eyes and night-black hide, 

My little Kerry cow. 


Cusha, cusha, cusha, my little Kerry cow, 

Whoever grudged to give her milk to us, it was not thou, 
The kindest beast ’twixt Clare and Cong, 

And ‘so I make of thee this song, 

Lest thou shouldst find the milking long, 

My little Kerry cow. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A LIVELY LADY.* 


HEN the decorous Mr. Bowdler produced his 
expurgated Shakespeare, he inscribed it to 
Mrs. Montagu, who had “ vindicated the genius ” of 
our national bard ‘‘ against the calumnies of Voltaire.” 
But this vindication was not achieved till 1769, and 
the volumes now submitted to us end in 1761. 
Mrs. Montagu was born in 1720 and died in 1800. 
The habits of pedantry grew upon her, as, alas! they 
grow upon us all, with advancing years; but in the 
first half of her life she was, in spite of a tendency to 
be précieuse, an extremely lively lady, and the prevailing 
impression produced by her letters is that of ‘‘ a good 
time,” in every sense of that vulgar but expressive 
phrase. 

Elizabeth Montagu was fortunate in everything 
—not least in escaping early from her hideous 
patronymic of Robinson. The Robinsons were a 
family of respectable antiquity in North Yorkshire and 
owned the beautiful estate of Rokeby, at the junction 
of the Tees and the Greta. A younger son of this 
family became a merchant in London, and was grand. 
father of Matthew Robinson. Matthew married a 
Kentish heiress and had twelve children, of whom 
Elizabeth was the fourth. It may be remarked in 
passing that her brother Matthew, afterwards Lord 
Rokeby, was a Tariff Reformer before his time, and 
a good deal more consistent than some of his 
successors. ‘‘ He never touched bread at all, con- 
sidering corn as exotic, and therefore diminishing 
British trade; at the same time avoiding sugar for 
the same reason, and substituting honey for it.” 

A miniature, reproduced in the book before us, 
shows that Elizabeth Montagu was a very pretty 
woman, and a contemporary account says that she 
had ‘‘ blue eyes and a brilliant complexion, with dark 
brown hair.” She was brought up in a literary 
atmosphere ; lived a good deal at Cambridge with 
Conyers Middleton, who had married her grand- 
mother ; was encouraged to repeat by rote the learned 
conversations which she heard, “ although she could 
but imperfectly understand their meaning”; to debate 
all manner of literary problems with her brothers and 
sisters; and to fashion her epistolary style on the 
Spectator. Of this remarkable training the first-fruits 
are preserved in a letter, written when she was eleven 
years old to Lady Margaret Harley, Prior’s ‘‘ noble, 
lovely, little Peggy.” The letter begins thus : 


‘* Madam,—Your ladyship’s commands always give me 
a great deal of pleasure, and more especially when you 
ordered me to do myself this honour, without which I durst 
not have taken that liberty, for it would have been as _ great 
impertinence in me to have attempted it as it is conde- 
scension in your ladyship to order it.” 


“Pretty wicious that, for a child of six,” said 
Mr. Squeers when ‘“‘the juniorest Palmer” had dis- 
pleased him. Pretty pedantic that, for a child of 
eleven, is the inevitable comment on _ Elizabeth 
Robinson’s infant style. 

But Elizabeth’s pedantry was only a form of her 
precocity, which generally expressed itself in more 





* ELIZABETH MONTAGU : The Queen of the Blue-Stockings. 
Her Correspondence from 1720 to 1761. By her great-great- 
niece Emily J. Climenson. With illustrations. In two volumes. 
Jo n Murray, 1906. 36s. net.) 
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attractive ways. When she was not quite twelve she 
accompanied her parents to the races at Canterbury ; 
thought poorly of the sport, but enjoyed herself at 
‘‘assemblies” three nights running. She was as fond 
of dancing ‘‘as if she had been bit by a tarantula,” 
would stay at a ball till six in the morning, get 
up again at nine, and keep moving, on foot, on 
horseback, or on wheels, all day. No wonder 
that her exhausted friends nicknamed her ‘‘ Fidget.” 
Looking forward with delight to an ‘‘election 
ball” at Canterbury, she wrote: ‘‘As for me, I will 
dance to either a Whig or a Tory tune, as it may be, 
for in any wise I will dance. I am not like the dancing 
Monkies who will only cut their capers for King 
George; I will dance for any man or monarch in 
Christendom; nay, were it even a Mahometan or 
idolatrous king, I should not make much scruple about 
it.” But dancing was by no means her only joy ; she 
thoroughly enjoyed theatricals, even in a country 
town, and was delighted when ‘‘ the gentlemen invited 
us all to a supper at a tavern, where we staid till two 
o’clock in the morning.” 

When she was seventeen, Elizabeth ‘‘ came out,” 
being introduced into London seciety by her friend 
Lady Margaret Harley, who had now become Duchess 
of Portland. Her outfit for the season cost her 
father the modest sum of £20. A little later 
she made her first journey to Bath, and found 
that city dismally depressing. ‘‘‘ How d’ye do?’ 
is all one hears in the morning, and ‘ What's 
trumps?’ in the afternoon. ‘Mr. Such-a-one is not 
abroad to-day.’ ‘Oh, no,’ says another gentleman, 
‘he dyed this morning.’ Then another cries, ‘My 
party was made for quadrille to-night, but one of the 
gentlemen has had a second stroke of the palsy, and 
cannot come—there is no depending on people. No- 
body minds engagements.’” Meanwhile, the lively 
Elizabeth had her eye on matrimonial openings, and 
discussed them in language which the excellent Mr. 
Bowdler would certainly have corrected. At Bath she 
found the men, ‘‘ except Lord Noel Somerset, altogether 
abominable”; but unluckily Lord Noel married some- 
one else next year. The first Lord Lyttelton was 
her devoted friend, but he also looked elsewhere 
for a wife. Some of her neighbours in Kent 
were desperately in love with her, but Eliza- 
beth in her Kentish Garden had more than a 
spice of worldliness in her composition, and had no 
notion of marriage without “ riches and alliance.” She 
saw, with painful clearness, that “gold is the chief 
ingredient in the composition of worldly happiness,”’ 
and thought that “‘ living in a cottage on love is cer- 
tainly the worst diet and the worst habitation one can 
find out”; still she considered probity and virtue 
indispensable qualities in a husband, ‘‘ and did not 
intend to enlist entirely under the banner of Cupid or 
Plutus.” ‘* I like a coach and six extremely, but a 
strong apprehension of repentance would not suffer me 
to accept it from many who possess it.” In the spring 
of 1742 Elizabeth accompanied her parents on 
a visit to Yorkshire, and there encountered a 
gentleman who combined all the attributes which 
She most admired. He was Edward Montagu, 
M.P. for Huntingdon, and grandson of Lord Sand- 
wich. He was “a temperate Whig,” and moreover 
‘fa man of sense, a scholar, and a mathematician ” ; 
he had a large estate in Yorkshire. and a good house 


in Dover-street. The fact that he was twenty-nine 
years older than herself seems to have been no draw- 
back in her eyes—indeed, it was rather a recommenda- 
tion, for she preferred a man of “ formed character.” 
So Edward Montagu and Elizabeth Robinson were 
married on August 5, 1742; the bride did not ‘‘ shed 
one cowardly tear at the solemn altar”; and by the 
1oth the newly-married couple were established in 
Dover-street, and entertaining the Duke and Duchess 
of Portland at supper, as if nothing particular had 
happened. Their married life, which seems to have 
been remarkably happy, lasted till 1773, and then Mr. 
Montagu made a “handsome exit off the stage,” 
leaving his widow in uncontrolled possession of his 
property. Thus dowered, she reigned as Queen of 
the Blue Stockings for five-and-thirty years. 

Somehow, it is not as Blue-Stocking that Mrs. 
Montagu pleases us most. Of her defence of Shake- 
speare Johnson said: ‘‘ It does her honour, but it 
would do nobody else honour,” and the same rather 
ungracious remark might be applied to her share in 
the ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,” her criticism of 
‘* Mr. Mason’s Caractacus,” or her comparison between 
Ossian and Pindar. ‘‘ Cowley had a rich vein of 
thought, but being too ostentatious of it, we are dis- 
gusted at the proud display of his treasures, as at the 
pomp of a rich man, when it goes beyond the bounds 
modesty and a sound judgment should set to it.” 
A little criticism of this sort goes a long way. 

It was certainly creditable to her perseverance 
that she read Scarron for four consecutive days in the 
coach between London and Bath ; and in her constant 
allusions to the God of Love, Parnassian Bays, and 
Elysian Fields we recognise the true language of the 
Muses. But she is better company when she is 
describing the people among whom she lived, their 
habits, conversation, dress, illnesses, cures, and 
deaths. It is pleasant to find the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, who married her cousin Betty Lumley, de- 
scribed as “ a Parson who once delighted in debauchery, 
who is possessed of about £100 a year in preferment, 
and has a good prospect of more.” Lord Oxford's 
private chaplain seemed ‘‘less confounded with a 
bottle of claret than he is with his text, and shows the 
bottom of it, too, which he cannot do with the other.” 
Her maid travelled in the coach with ‘‘an old 
parson, who gave her no comfort, but one spiritual 
kiss upon getting to the end of their journey.” 
But, though she wrote thus freely of the sacerdotal 
caste, Elizabeth Montagu was a convinced Christian, 
asound Churchwoman, and a lady of such nice and 
scrupulous delicacy that she would not even have a 
bath in her bedroom, although the doctor ordered 
it, until she had procured the bathing costume which 
she habitually wore at the seaside. In doctors she 
had unbounded confidence, took their physic in incre- 
dible quantities, and submitted to the most rigorous 
discipline of sweating, bleeding, and purgation. ‘‘ The 
asses’ milk sits well on my stomach.” ‘‘I fainted away 
about three hours after I swallowed the diabolical 
bolus.” ‘‘I have been blistered twice, once blooded: 
and have five times taken physick, have lived upon 
chicken and white meats, and drank nothing but 
water.” 

In spite of this obedience to the laws of science, 
Elizabeth indulged in pleasantries about the doctors as 
freely as about the clergy. Of a country practitioner 
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who bled her she says that ‘he had let the life out of 
the veinsofeleven people,” and she records that a London 
physician who sate up at night with the Duke of 
Kingston required ‘‘ the assistance of Barbecued Hog, 
Tokay, &c., &c., &c., to keep up his spirits.” All her 
friends were always having extraordinary and violent 
illnesses, over and above the small-pox which seems to 
have been their normal experience, and she bore their 
ills with admirable composure. ‘‘ There was no hopes 
from the first, for this convulsive quinsy is always 
mortal.” Possibly one of the reasons why everyone was 
ill was that everyone ‘‘ did himself,” as we say, so very 
liberally. ‘An incomparable dinner appeared.” 
“There was a table of sweetmeats, jellies, wine, 
Biskets, Cold Ham, and Turkey. Above stairs there 
was a hot supper.” ‘You may imagine how well I 
dined on two-and-forty dishes, and a dessert of one-and- 
twenty.” 

An evening party in 1753 seems to have been 
very like the same strange form of pleasure-making in 
1906. ‘First of all crowds and greatest of all mobs, 
I must in justice name Lady Bath’s assembly, from 
whence at hazard of life and limb I broke away a little 
after one on Tuesday last. Her ladyship had happily 
gathered together eight hundred Christian souls, many 
of which had like to have perished by famine and other 
accidents. I suffered the most from the first of these ; 
being ill, I did not eat a morsel of dinner, and there 
was not a biscuit nor a bit of bread to be got, and 
half the company got out through the stables and 
garden. The house was not empty till near three in 
the morning.” Let Lansdowne House and London- 
derry House beat that, if they can. 


GrorGE W. E. RUSSELL. 





THE KING'S ENGLISH. 


Tue Kinc’s ENcuisH. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


Tuts book is altogether practical in its aim. It exposes 
grammatical blunders common among writers of 
to-day, and it elucidates difficult grammatical problems, 
such as the question of wild and shall. It contains a 
chapter on punctuation. It attempts also to teach some 
simple lessons on style, and shows by example how often 
writers who attempt to seem cleverer or more learned than 
they are fall into absurdities of sense and into errors of 
grammar. The book is illustrated by examples through- 
out ; but, as the anonymous authors warn us, we are not to 
assume that the writers or the newspapers chosen for this 
purpose offend more often than others against rules of 
grammar and of style. Indeed, the book ought to dispose 
even the most practised writer to humility. It will prove 
to him that it is not so easy as he might think to keep the 
rules of grammar, since men like Thackeray and Mr. 
Meredith have broken them; and he will be lucky if he 
does not find some bad habit of his own exposed in it 
which he has fallen into unawares. 

A writer who sets up as a censor of other men’s writ- 
ings is likely to provoke some resentment. His authority 
will be questioned and his rulings disputed. The authors 
of this book are so free from pedantry and often enliven 
their censures with so pretty a wit that only the writers 
most frequently taken to task are likely to be resentful. If 
they are wise, however, they will see that the book is very 
seldom unfair to them. The quotations made from them 
are obviously faulty either in grammar or in style. This, 
for instance, from Mr. E. F. Benson, is both: “ Then for 
a space the ground was more clayey, and a carpet of green 
water-weeds were combed and waved by the woven ropes 
of water.” The sentence looks worse, no doubt, by itself 


than it would in a long passage of fine writing. A writer 
works both himself and his readers up to tolerate his worst 
excesses. But to see them set out thus without any ex- 
tenuating circumstances ought to make him keep a sharper 
check on himself in the future. If only a book of this 
kind could be published as an annual, it might chasten 
the style of our popular novelists until they all wrote like 
Defoe. 

But whatever Mr. Benson or Miss Corelli may think 
of the book, it is very good reading for the rest of us. Its 
freedom from pedantry is remarkable. It does not com- 
mand us to say “its he,” nor does it make an example 
of reliable. In speaking of the split infinitive it warns 
the novice “ against the curious superstition that splitting 
or not splitting makes the difference between a good and a 
bad writer.” Yet the authors for once are too sweeping 
when they say that the split infinitive is an ugly thing. 
It usually is, of course; but a good writer will know when 
to split his infinitives as he will know when not to split 
them. 

There are some parts of the work which are not likely 
to satisfy anyone but the authors. No two people, for 
instance, are of the same opinion about will and shall. 
A brave attempt is made in this book to expound the 
theory of their uses; but the writers seem to me to be 
too subtle and elaborate in some of their explanations. 
Shall, in its original use, as they say, had the meaning 
of command or obligation, wi// had the meaning of wish. 
It is my belief that these two meanings persist in all our 
modern uses of will and shall, and that, though they are 
modified by many idioms, we can vet always explain and 
test our use of them by their original meanings. 

The writers of this book seem sometimes to apply 
this simple test and sometimes to desert it for other 
tests much less simple and trustworthy. They quote, for 
instance, the following passage from Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford: “The four begam their descent, not knowing at 
what step they should meet death, nor which of them 
should reach the shore alive.” The test they apply to the 
two shoulds is to put the clauses in which they occur into 
the form of direct questions, and since these questions 
would run: “ At what step shall we meet death?” and 
“Which of us will reach the shore alive?” they conclude 
that the first should is right and the second wrong. If, 
however, we consider that in each case the should ex- 
presses the fact that the persons referred to are at the 
mercy of circumstances, that circumstances may oblige 
them to meet death or prevent them from reaching the 
shore alive, we shall see that both shoulds are right 
It is true, of course, that they all wish or will to reach the 
shore alive ; and this fact will account for the will in the 
direct question, “ Which of us will reach the shore alive?” 
Shall would be awkward here, because the direct question 
expresses the idea of wishing very strongly ; but should is 
not awkward in the dependent clause, because the idea of 
wishing is not so strongly expressed in it as the idea of 
ignorance, and so of helplessness. This explanation may 
be tested by the ear. It seems to me that, apart from all 
theorising, the second should in the quotation sounds 
right, whereas the shal/ in the direct question, “ Which of 
us shall reach the shore alive?” sounds wrong; and the 
reason for this I believe to be that the old distinction 
between will and shall persists in all our modern uses of 
the two words. 

But one could go on writing about wild and shall fer 
ever without satisfying anyone. The most interesting part 
of this book to most people will be that which treats of 
style. The distinction between faults of grammar and 
faults of style is not always easy to draw. Some faults 
of grammar, of course, are mere slips, such as any writer 
might make in a careless moment. Others are the ex- 
pression of some weakness of thought; and then they 
are often faults of style as well. Am example is given 
from De Quincey, in which both the thought and the 
grammar are dissolved in images; and journalists, forced 
to write about subjects of which they know little, or 
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anxious to offend nobody, often fall into such a habit 
of hedging that both their thought and their grammar 
are lost in qualifications. Nothing is so bad for style as 
ignorance or cowardice. Both prevent a writer from 
saying things plainly and simply, and it is only by saying 
things plainly and simply that you can train yourself to 
write well. This book protests with reason against that 
indulgence in — adverbs which is a common 
modern vice. writer begins to use words such as 
somewhat, possibly, probably, rather, because he is afraid 
lest someone should correct a too positive statement, and 
he ends by using them as a matter of course when they 
mean nothing. “Thrills which gave him a rather unique 
pleasure.” “I was somewhat in a listless condition, 
bordering on stupor.” These are extreme examples of 
meaningless qualifications ; but you could find examples as 
extreme in most newspapers every day. There are also 
intensifying words, such as “ distinctly,” usually used 
in a patronising way, which spoil many _ sen- 
tences, and we all ought to be grateful to the 
writers of this book for putting us on our guard 
against them. They give a good many examples of 
words that are either bad in themselves or have been 
used so much that they have gone bad. Different kinds 
of writers use different kinds of bad words. Jndividual 
is only used for person by writers of no culture. But 
cultured writers are too fond of recrudescence, intimate, 
sensitised, impression, banality, distinction, and  mett- 
culous. Some of these are mentioned in the book, some 
are not. If it goes into a second edition I wish the 
writers would enrich it with a list of bad words of all 
kinds. Definitive still persists in leading articles. 
Optimistic and pessimistic are common nuisances 
(“optimistic views about Kaffirs obtain largely”). 
Coastal is a dreadful word creeping into use. Bed-rock 
does not deserve its popularity. Epoch-making was never 
pretty and is now tarnished. True inwardness sets one 
yawning over any sentence in which it occurs. Cryptic 
is usually meant to be funny, and very seldom is. 
Thrasonical still sounds queer, but soon will sound tire- 
some; and so on. These words are unpleasant because 
they usually mean that the writer who uses them wishes 
to appear wittier or more profound or more in earnest 
than he really is. It is because we give ourselves airs and 
graces that we write badly. If our minds are dull no 
curiosities of vocabulary can cure our writing of dulness. 
Words will not make a joke by themselves; and if we 
trust to them they will prevent us from knowing when 
our minds are dull or when our jokes are pointless. No one 
can write well without an exact knowledge of the meanings 
of words and a quick sense of their associations. We 
cannot gef that knowledge unless we are quite sure what 
we mean; we cannot get that sense unless we are deter- 
mined to say no more than we mean and to make no 
pretence of qualities we do not possess. The authors 
of The King’s English are very shrewd in the detection 
of ignorance and pretence. They write with a satiric 
zest, and now and then their book ceases to be a mere 
marual and becomes a kind of comedy of words, in 
which the verbal follies of our age are exposed to ridicule. 
It is a work which every journalist should read. 
A. CLutton-Brock. 





HENRY MOORE. 


Henry Moort, R.A. By Frank Maclean. “The Makers of 
British Art” Series. London: Walter Scott Publishing 
Company. 3s. 6d. net. 

Henry Moore is @ painter about whom it is difficult to 

write with justice, and yet with no more than justice. 

Whether or not he was as great a painter as Mr. Maclean 

is inclined to think is a matter of opinion; but no one 

could find fault with the terms in which Mr. Maclean 
praises him. He praises him, for instance, particularly 
for the rhythm of his waves, and he says that this rhythm 
is entirely wanting in the rough seas of the Dutch sea 


painters. This is true. Their seas, even when big, are 
always choppy. There is no coherence in them, and so 
they give us no sense of power. Moore, as Mr. 
Maclean says, realised early “the importance of rhythm 
in the drawing of the sea.” You can see this in his 
“ Winter Gale in the Channel,” exhibited at the Academy 
in 1872, or even in a quiet sea like the “ Moonlight” of 
1878, and he never lost his grip of that rhythm through 
all his study of broken lights in his later work. And Mr. 
Maclean says of the “ Newhaven Packet”: “There is not 
a wave on the canvas that is not by itself a fabric of flow- 
ing lines. There is not a wave that is not connected 
with its fellows by one or more rhythmical curves, not a 
tumbling billow that is not explained in the language of 
rhythm by one that has preceded it, or that does not 
similarly account for what follows. The continuity of 
the whole is as perfect in its way as a good piece of pure 
decoration.” In that last sentence of a very good descrip- 
tion one seems to feel certain uneasiness in Mr. Mac- 
lean’s appreciation of Moore. In its way this rhythm is 
as perfect as the rhythm of a piece of pure decoration. 
Yes; but then it is an utterly different way; and in a 
great picture both are one. The rhythm of reality is 
turned into the rhythm of decoration. Moore just failed 
to do this. He was altogether taken up with the rhythm 
of reality, and he did not manage to transform it into 
that kind of rhythm which expresses a painter’s own 
emotions, a rhythm such as we find in Titian’s 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne ” or Tintoretto’s “ ... George.” The 
sea remained for him a collection of phenomena, which he 
observed and represented with extreme sincerity ‘nd 
industry, but without seeming to get anything of 
himself into the reproduction. It is odd, by the way, 
that Mr. Maclean accuses Turner of missing the 
rhythm of great seas. He may have done so in some 
earlier pictures painted under Dutch influence. But 
surely in his later sea pieces there is almost too much 
rhythm for truth. The waves seem to have more purpose 
and a more destructive design than any real waves ever 
had. Turner studied waves as closely, perhaps, as Mr. 
Moore himself. He had as much command of reality as 
any painter that ever lived ; but sometimes he grew impa- 
tient of reality and strained it to express some imagining of 
his own. Moore certainly never did that. He was as 
submissive to reality as any painter of consider- 
able power could be. He learnt, of course, with 
increasing skill to subordinate form and detail to light 
and atmosphere; but he painted light and atmosphere, 
just as he had painted detail in his earlier, almost Pre- 
Raphaelite, works, with no desire to do anything except 
represent phenomena, and with an extraordinary power of 
representing them. It is strange to find that, as Mr. 
Maclean tells us, he has been accused of making his seas 
too blue, his colours too harsh and crude. If anything, 
they are a little heavy and, judged by the French impres- 
sionists, a little timid. He never, in the course of his 
struggles with reality, acquired a beautiful handling of 
paint. Indeed, the quality of his skies .is often ugly 
and sticky; and his seas fail of reality in their texture, 
which often remains painty. Modern artists have almost 
forgotten the important fact that you cannot paint even 
realistically without a beautiful quality of paint. There 
is always a bloom on the distance, even in the dullest of 
real scenes, always a lustre in sunlight, which modern tech- 
nique with its ugly and laboured texture usually misses 
entirely. Moore missed a good deal of it. His pictures 
recall the beauty of the sea to us, but they are not often 
themselves beautiful enough to be a really vivid representa- 
tion of that beauty. It is only by taking on a beauty of 
craftsmanship of its own that a picture can seem adequate 
to the beauty of reality; and Moore, though a good, 
was not a beautiful craftsman. 

Mr. Maclean gives an interesting account of Moore’s 
early work and of his character, which seems to have been 
very amiable and simple. He has useful chapters on sea 
painters before Moore, and also on some of his contem- 
poraries. 
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TWO BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN. 
a By Herbage Edwards. London: Heinemann. 
8 


78. 6d. 
A Fantasy oF Far JAPAN. By Baron Suyematsu. London: 

Constable. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Epwarps is a writer of some skill and more ambi- 
tion. He attempts in these sketches to give the reader 
the impressions of an artist’s eye and of a sensitive mind. 
It shares the defect of almost all such writing; the 
separate pictures and scenes take too long to paint; the 
descriptions become monotonous. Pictures in words 
must be painted ina flash. It is a hopeless task to note 
separately different shades of colour in different objects— 
the gold against the grey, “pale curves,” cold or limpid 
blues and so forth. All that can be directly conveyed 
from mind to mind is the feeling of a place. Behind 
all Mr. Edwards’s descriptions there seems to lie the 
same emotion—a wistful esthetic passivity; after reading 
some few pages you long for mental stir and movement. 
He is not without the gift of phrase; but he often spoils 
his sentences by a cheap intensity. The writer to whom 
he is most akin is Pierre Lori; but Mr. Edwards, though 
he is as sentimental, has not Loti’s power of forcing his 
mood upon the reader. The first part of the book con- 
tains descriptions of the shrines and temples of Japan. 
This is followed by an account of an ascent of Fuji. The 
section upon “The Art of the Nation” is, perhaps, the 
best part of the book, which closes with some sketches of 
life and character. 

Baron Suyematsu has chosen a very different method 
of giving Englishmen an idea of Japan. He writes out 
at length a series of conversations, founded upon fact but 
moulded in fancy, between himself, Lady Modestina, the 
Duchess of Fairfield, Princess A, Baron C, Lady Dulciana, 
and others. These ladies ask questions, sometimes arch 
ones, and the author replies with bantering gravity and 
careful precision. In this way a great number of topics 
are touched on and a great mamy common misconceptions 
of Japanese customs and ideas dispelled. The variety of 
topics discussed is astonishing, marriage, acting, passages 
in Japanese history, the Sutsuma war, the great changes in 
1867, manners, morals, training, taxation, gardening 
chivalry, women, law, the army, cleanliness, Japanese 
socialism; all these topics are talked about in an easy 
way and dropped at the whim of the talkers. In this way 
you get without effort a good general idea of the Japanese 
and their points of view. 





FICTION. 


THe ARENA. By Harold Spender. London: Constable and Co. 
. s. 
nanan THE Rocks. By Elinor Glyn. London: Duckworth. 
I . S. 
CATTLE Branps. By Andy Adams. London: Constable and 
Co. 1906. 6s. 
Kinc Peter. By D. C. Calthrop. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 1906. 6s. 
Tue trouble with The Arena, to put it bluntly, is that it 
tells'us nothing that is not being constantly told us by 
hundreds of thousands of people round us. Lord Alfred 
Markham, a youthful and earnest aristocrat, who buries 
himself in a South London settlement, working zealously 
at “school management, public health, borough work, 
boys’ clubs, men’s clubs, libraries,” etc., is persuaded to 
stand for a London labour constituency at a time when 
the Government of the day is bringing in a revolutionary 
Land Purchase Bill. The relations of the Premier and 
of Philip Ambrose, who forces his chief's hand by letting 
the first draft leak out through the Press, Mr. Spender 
has modelled apparently on the historic relations of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his chiefs, just as the character of Loder, 
the Labour leader, “with the bold vehement face, with its 
searching eyes and strong nostrils, a face of combat, cap- 
able of Berserker rages,” is a popular reading of the 
character of Mr. John Burns. Lord Alfred, who is re- 
turned for his working-class constituency, marries Lucy 
Amott, a beautiful young girl with social ambitions, and 
the theme of The Arena is the struggle between the con- 


flicting claims of his family ties and his political duties 
and party loyalty. In Loder’s words, “It is a sacred 
pledge. Father or no father, rank or no rank, wife or no 
wife, you’re now sworn to the side of the poor.” The artis- 
tic weakness of the novel, however, lies in the author's 
making use of fortuitous circumstances to bring about the 
misunderstanding between Lord Alfred and his young 
wife, and in his failure to convince us that Lord Alfred 
would have let her drift away from him so soon after 
marriage. But in any case, given the pressure of the 
division lobbies and of a working-class constituency on 
this earnest young politician, we are inclined to shrug our 
shoulders and view with indifference his failure to keep 
his wife by his side, simply for the reason that neither 
husband nor wife have any true individuality. There is 
nothing to differentiate the portraits of these two people, or, 
indeed, any of the characters in the novel, from thousands 
of ordinary types recorded by any camera or commonplace 
vision. And we take it that Mr. Spender simply has not 
the artist’s gift of revealing or creating living character. 
His sketches of Professor Arnott and his wife, of Lord 
and Lady Glaisdale, of Mrs. Freshwell and Alice Mother- 
well, etc., are all lacking in those individual subtleties by 
which character alone reveals its secret springs. And so 
with his scenes, whether Mr. Spender introduces us to 
the Engadine, or to the House of Commons, or to 
electioneering scenes in South London, or to a Kensing- 
ton at-home, or to an English country house, there is 
no quality in the atmosphere. People do and say the 
obvious things amid the appropriate furniture or fittings 
of the scene, but the scenes are of no artistic import. 
And if the author is puzzled by this criticism, let him ask 
himself, Do his character sketches of the Prime Minister, 
or Loder, the Labour leader, or of the earnest young 
politician Markham tell us anything that we don’t know 
already? Nothing whatsoever. The Prime Minister says 
just what we expect him to say, and the scenes in London 
or Switzerland or on a P. and O. liner are all smoothly 
generalised outlines with obvious features. Mr. Spender’s 
novel is pleasantly and conscientiously written, but as he 
reveals nothing to us that is not common knowledge to 
A and B and C, it can give us very little pleasure. And 
in this respect we are justified in calling The Arena a 
piece of the higher journalism. The journalist chronicles 
and the artist reveals. Im Chapter III. our author de- 
scribes a Labour meeting in South London, and sum- 
marises very fairly the general features, but every touch 
is stereotyped, already familiar. A true artist who set 
himself to make the scene artistically significant would 
eschew all the obvious features, and by a few cunning 
details, such as the way the orator’s jaw worked or the 
way in which an old man impatiently hitched up his 
trousers, would suddenly make living to us the feelings 
of the crowd. It is the minute, delicate touches that 
count in art, and just as almost everybody can draw a 
face passably with nose, mouth, and ears that are 
obviously nose, mouth, and ears, so almost anybody 
can describe the main features of a scene or anevent. But 
the result is not necessarily artistic, and the short passage 
we quote from The Arena shows just how far our author's 
observation and insight can take him and us: 

“But immediately that Bill Loder stood forward, with 
arms crossed and straight eyes scanning the people, pausing 
to speak—behold a human miracle. There was a quick 
movement like the rustle of leaves at the shock of a squall. 
Pipes came out of mouths, and the men seemed to come 
closer together. The crowd swelled as you looked at it— 
grew as if by magic out of nothing. Smiles passed from 
face to face, and there were voices—‘Good old Loder!’ 
‘°E knows ’ow to lay it on, ’e do!’ ‘Now comes the fun, 
Bill!’ ‘Give it em ’ot, Loder! . . . .’ 

“Flash after flash came and roar after roar—the audience 
now stretching across the road, spellbound; the traffic, 
lulled to a foot’s pace, apologetically creeping. The voice 
grew and slowly mastered the din, every other sound seemed 
aoa dream of Empire and wake to find yourselves 
robbed of your breakfast. You shout for prancing Pro- 
consuls and find your pocket picked by publicans on the 
Pr Then suddenly the tone changed, and out of that ground 
work of picturesque epigram and mordant invective there 
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grew a picture of a better life—of slums cleared, streets 
brightened, houses sweetened—a life built up on the larger 
life of the children, the stronger arm of the ruler, the 
cleaner life of the citizen.” Page 24. 


This is excellent, vigorous reporting, but it is quite devoid 
of any original artistic quality. 


Worldly people may like Beyond the Rocks, because 
worldly people generally conceal beneath their correct and 
calculating demeanour the most touching emotional yearn- 
ings. Their cynicism has only dammed up their springs of 
feeling, and they are naturally secretly searching to find 
a vent for the side of their nature life has taught them 
to repress. So the crab, underneath his defensive armour, 
is painfully soft and tender. Mrs. Glyn’s fashionable 
worldlings in Beyond the Rocks, whose ideal is to lunch 
at the Ritz and to dash about Paris with other people’s 
wives in the smartest of motor-cars, are verdant to a 
degree that makes the retiring reviewer blush. But it is 
quite natural that the unpleasantly knowing little ingénue of 
our author’s Visits of Elizabeth should have been trans- 
formed by worldly experience into a woman whose one 
wish is to find ardent, pure, and unselfish love. It is 
always the innocent maiden that wishes to meet with Don 
Juan, and Don Juan that passionately idealises the inno- 
cent maiden. We are not surprised, therefore, when Mrs. 
Glyn’s latest hero, “ Hector, fourteenth Lord Bracondale 
of Bracondale, educated at Eton and Oxford, served in the 
4th Life Guards, unpaid attaché at St. Petersburg,” etc., 
etc., drops upon his knees beside the virtuous, gentian- 
eyed Theodora, and th~ following sentimental dialogue 
passes between them: 

“*Darling—my queen,’ he said, ‘I will do whatever you 
command—but, oh! it need not be good-bye. Don’t let me 
sicken or die out of your presence. I swear, on my word of 
honour, I will never trouble you. Let me worship you and 
watch over you, and make your life brighter. Oh, God! 
there can be no sin inthat. . . .’ 

“* Hector,’ she whispered, and as she said his name a 
wild thrill ran through him again. ‘ Hector—the Austrian 
Price at Armenonville said life was a current down which 
our barques floated, only to be broken upon the rocks if it 
was our fate—and I said if we tried very hard some angel 
would steer us past them into smooth waters beyond—and 


I want you to help me to find the angel, dear—will you?’” 
Page 120. 


It was necessary to find the angel, for the gentian- 
eyed Theodora, whose cheeks were like “white velvet 
with a beautiful wild rose tinge,” was married to Mr. Josiah 
Brown, a millionaire “with a short, stumpy, plebeiar 
figure, bald, shiny head, common voice, and mutton-chop 
whiskers.” And Lord bracondale, the aristocratic ex- 
attaché, who has “ long, lithe limbs, a lazy, insolent grace, 
a whimsical smile, and a perfectly groomed head,” was in 
considerable danger when “ to look at her was like looking 
up into the vast, pure sky, with the light of heaven be- 
yond,” and while “ her voice tore his very heartstrings in its 
unutterable pathos.” He realised this, and asked himself 
severely, “ who was he to dare to have raised his eyes to 
this angel, and try to scorch even the hem of her cloth- 
ing.” Virtue has, however, a friend in the person of a 
rich American widow, Mrs. McBride, who takes Lord 
Bracondale to task in language that is pleasingly trans- 
atlantic. Mrs. McBride goes straight to the point: “ Her 
husband is the most unattractive human being you could 
find along a sidewalk of miles ; but he is her husband any- 
way, and she may have children. She has a back- 
bone, if you haven’t; and she'll see it her duty to stick 
to that lump of middle-class meat and I calcu- 
late it would be the worst for you to see her with some 
little Browns along. My! How it makes you wince!” The 
little Browns do rot, however, appear on the scene, and 
we think that Mrs. Glyn has missed a capital opening here 
for switching her romance on to interesting realistic lines. 
After about two hundred pages of suspense, which gives 
our authoress scope for describing all the delight of fashion- 
able life in the London season, Josiah Brown dies, and 
Hector at last “clasps Theodora again in his arms and 
gives rein to all the passionate love and delirious happi- 
ness which was flooding his being,” and there, as Mrs. 
Glyn says with the fine modesty of her last page, “ we can 
leave them.” 


Excellent are the majority of the tales in Cattle 
Brands. Mr. Andy Adams is known for his veracious 
Log of a Cowboy, and his fourteen Western camp fire 
stories deal with picturesque and exciting episodes of cow- 
boy life. One of the most amusing and, let us add, 
unmoral tales, describes how an old Irishman in a railway 
camp, who had found an tancient sgbre and ground it up, 
went to steal a pie from a Chinese cook, and was chased 
by the latter, who had armed himself with a big butcher's 
knife. The Irishman, turning to defend himself, made a 
pass, and cut off the Celestial’s head as though he were 
beheading a chicken. The prisoner was brought before 
an old alcade, Roy Bean, who was known as “ Law West] 
of Pecos,” as he generally construed the law to suit his 
own opinion of the offence : 

“The judge was a ranchman at this time, so when I 
presented my prisoner he only said, ‘Killed a Chinese, 
did he? Well, I ain’t got time to try the case to-day. 
Cattle suffering for water, and three windmills out of 
repair. Bring him back in the morning.’ I took him back 
to the hotel, and we had a jolly good time together that 
day. I never put a string on him, only locked the door, 
but we slept together. The next morning I took him be- 
fore the alcade. Bean was not only judge, but prosecutor, 
as well as counsel for the defence. ‘Killed a Chinaman, 
did you?’ 

“*T did, yer Honor,’ was the prisoner’s reply. 

“T suggested to the Court that the prisoner be informed 
of his right, that he need not plead guilty unless he so 
desired. 

“¢That makes no difference here,’ said the Court. 
‘Gentlemen, I’m busy this morning. I’ve got to raise the 
piping out of a two-hundred-foot well to-day—something 
the matter with the valve at the bottom. I'll just glance 
over the law for a moment.’ He rummaged over a book 


or two for a few moments, and then said, ‘... . 

Stand up and receive your sentence. What’s your name ?’ 

‘Jerry McKay, yer Honor.’ ‘McKay,’ said the Court, 

as he gave him a withering look, ‘I'll fine you two dollars 

and a half amd costs. Officer, take charge of the prisoner 
until it’s paid.’” 

King Peter is very cleverly and effectively written, 
and, in a certain sense, the book may be said to be an 
original piece of fiction, though it suggests that the author 
has been influenced by our latter-day medizvalists. There 
is charm in the description of the little King Peter’s frank 
relations with his subjects, and the brightly-coloured 
medieval scenes in which he drinks in wisdom from 
peasant girls and fishermen and millers, shepherds, men- 
at-arms, and knights, though a little “ precious” in tone, 
are fresh, wholesome and stimulating. If we were to take 
one of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s medieval romances, and 
substitute for its clever, decadent eroticism, a fresh sim- 
plicity, a sunny outlook and an ingenuous and sane 
philosophy of life, we should come near to the secret of 
Mr. Calthrop’s charm. King Peter is just the book to put 
into the hands of growing maidens and youths who have 
imagination, and whose curiosity about life is spurring 
them to enlarge the boundaries of their innocence. The 
book is quite a healthy one, and the English public will 
find it far more interesting than the concoctions of those 
sham medizvalists whose literary wares are doctored by 
pilferings from Morris and Rossetti on the one hand, and 
the poet Bunthorpe on the other. Of course, Mr. Calthorp 
has obvious limitations, and his style is ordinary enough, 
but King Peter can be read once with enjoyment, and 
that is praise in these degenerate days. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EasiER Money. 


With the turn of the month Lombard Street found 
itself more comfortably situated as regards immediate 
requirements, and rates both for short loans ani dis- 
counts showed a decided tendency to ease off. During 
the week ended Wednesday, moreover, the Bank received 
nearly three-quarters of a million (£721,000 to be 
exact) in gold from abroad, and there seems to be no 
reason why the influx should cease in the near future. 


' But all this gold and a bit more has gone into circula- 


tion owing to the usual holiday requirements, and the 
stock of coin and bullion shown in the Bank return is 
£107,000 lower at 333 millions against 38} millions a 
year ago. That is not a very satisfactory position, 
having regard to the financial outlook both in this 
market and abroad; but unless another demand for gold 
arises the recent tension ought gradually to relax as 
the influx of the yellow metal builds up the reserves. 
Fortunately for the market the release of funds by the 
Treasury at the end of the month has increased 
floating balances, and while the borrowings from 
the Bank last week are reflected in an 
increase of £558,000 in ‘‘ other” securities, 
‘‘other” deposits (principally market balances) 
show a gain of nearly two millions. The immediate 
outlook is for continued ease during the next week or 
two ; but the position is still sufficiently uncertain to 
make caution desirable, and it will be a great pity if 
discount rates are allowed to slip away to a point which 
might involve drafts on our stock of gold. At the 
moment it looks as though that were probable, and 
with the temporary plethora of money it is perhaps 
unavoidable, but if so the subsequent trouble will be 
all the more acute. For it is quite certain that what- 
ever the conditions may be from day to day, or even 
week to week, no prolonged spell of ease can possibly 
be counted upon. 


IpLE Stock MARKETs. 


Following the settlement of the dreary twenty- 
days account the Stock Exchange had two holidays, 
so that even if markets had been attracting a normal 
amount of public support they would probably have 
found business sufficiently dull this week. But the 
public are quite as standoffish as ever, and during the 
Whitsun recess they have not, apparently, discovered 
any bargains that would tempt them into the market. 
Such being the case it affords curious evidence of 
the inveterate optimism of the Stock Exchange 
that it should manage to preserve, or rather 
create, a fairly cheerful appearance in the hope, 
ostensibly, that matters will improve before long and 
that those who have the courage to lay in stocks now 
will reap a rich reward in opportunities for profit- 
snatching by and by. There is really no substantial 
reason for this attitude except the temporary ease in 
the money markets, which is likely to prove of the most 
superficial kind. But the Stock Exchange is generally 
to be measured by extremes. When it is not depressed 
to an exaggerated extent by passing biliary troubles it 
is usually cocksure that a good time has commenced or 
is approaching, and no amount of preaching will con- 
vince it to the contrary, although all known facts and 
experience may be against such comfortable views. 
This attitude is doubtless due to the fact that the public 
are nearly always ‘‘ bulls ’—practically never ‘‘ bears.” 
They may decide to realise their holdings and refrain 
from buying, but they have a holy terror of selling 
‘‘short.” It is just as well if they are not up to every 
move of the game, for the outside ‘‘ bear” runs con- 
siderable risk of being cornered unless he knows all the 
conditions affecting the stock or share in which he 
chooses to dabble. And yet the “bear” has many 


circumstances in his favour. First of all there is the 
fact that both the market and the public generally 
are nearly always prone to be unduly optimistic, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when a stock has 
had a dazzling advance, sooner or later it falls again 
like the stick of a rocket. Moreover the ‘* bear ” sits 
tight and receives toll at each fortnightly Settlement in 
the shape of contangoes, which the foolish ‘ bull” 
provides. As a rule the cases in which a ‘“* back- 
wardation ” has to be paid by the “ bear ” can be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand. That is the principle 
on which the bucket-shops work, and if they are neither 
exceptional fools nor knaves they grow fat on it, bar 
the accidents which will at times upset the most careful 
calculations. For a long time past the “‘ bears” have 
had matters pretty much their own way, and it is 
about time the other side had a look in, although it is 
difficult to see where the change is to come from having 
regard to the utterly discredited condition of the 
Kaffir Market, which has been the chief barometer of 
speculation for many years past. No doubt there have 
been sporadic outbursts of gambling in other sections 
from time to time, but all these together have not 
affected the public at large to the same extent as the 
glamour of the Rand, and it will probably take several 
years to bring about a complete change in fashion, in 
spite of—or perhaps because of—the losses sustained 
in that market. 


Home RAILways. 

Thanks to a series of fine traffics, coupled with the 
excellent holiday weather, Home Railways have 
brightened up a bit and the tone of the market has 
shown considerable improvement. So far, however, 
as gains in price are concerned, the stocks which have 
benefited most—such things as Districts and Hulls— 
are affected very little either by weather or holidays, 
but that is merely an illustration of the illogicality 
which is the despair of the outside observer. At the 
present level most of the leading stocks are quite as 
attractive as anything in the Stock Exchange list, but 
from a purely speculative point of view they are 
hampered by antiquated methods of dealing, and under 
existing conditions that is quite enough to prevent any 
decided movement. Besides, people nowadays are not 
content with a modest profit legitimately earned ; they 
want to make a small fortune on every deal, and when 
they fail they are either cleaned out or disheartened if 
not disgusted. The pyrotechnic displays of the Kaffir 
and Yankee booms have a great deal to answer for. 


BREWERY AMALGAMATION. 

It is now announced that Samuel Allsopp and 
Sons, Limited, are to absorb the businesses of Salt and 
Co., Limited, and the Burton Brewery Company, 
Limited. The details of the scheme, which are not 
yet complete, seem unnecessarily complicated, but in 
effect Allsopps undertake to pay a rental and sinking 
fund of £77,500 for the properties of the other two 
companies. On a 5 per cent. basis that represents 
a valuation of over a million and a half, which 
is probably quite as much as they are worth. Of 
course, it is hoped by the promoters of the scheme 
that great economies in cost of production and 
management will be effected, and the Allsopp share- 
holders are promised substantial advantages from the 
deal. No doubt there is considerable scope in this 
direction, and the Allsopp company is now honestly 
managed, which is more than can be said of an earlier 
period of its joint-stock history. But even so it has 
not been conspicuously successtul, notwithstanding a 
drastic writing down of the capital, and it is not very 
evident how it is to benefit by absorbing two other 
concerns in a worse plight than itself. However, we 
may get more light on the subject when the full details 
are available. 
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